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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

>Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
# each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address botn the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complainis,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately mnotsfy the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unadle - fame Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railr. train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 





Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote trom New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





BOPSB Eg a2 te. 
LADIES’ TAILORS AND DRESSMAKERS 
11 West 30th otreet 
New York 
_ 2 Foe 2 NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKER 


B. 
M 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 

















ng ME. E. MORRISON 
IMPORTER 


Robes and Millinery, 
7 West 32d Street, New York, near Fifth Avenue. 


C oO L L E 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER 


28 West 31st Street, New York 
near Fifth Avenue 


RISCOLL & CO. 
DRESSES AND FANCY TAILOR GOWNS 
26 West 33d Street, New York 
and Narragansett Pier, R.I. 


C A R O a ae 
IMPORTER 

Exclusive French models for spring and sum- 

mer. Late importations of choicest designs in Fancy 

Waists and Neckwear. 60 W. 37th St., New York, 


SLANTSC... Cort, a. & 
U, A. MURRAY 
Gowns and Wraps 
1115 Atlantic Avenue 
A UM™MENED E 
Late of A. Guerin and I. Texier 


Robes and Manteaux Importer and Dress- 
maker, 67 West 44th Street, New York. 

















MES: A. 4, Var 
GOWNS 
116 West 44th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 





























HATS AND BONNETS 
OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


H. FIELDING & CO. 


e MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


ss £:.2 2.8 2 


IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington S'reet, Chicago, lll. 


MES: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 


Importer and designer of Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th street, New York. 


J H. CONNELLY 
1 Importer 

Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


AISON NOUVELLE 

PARIS—LONDON, 310 Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago (under Auditorum Hotel), The 
recognized ** House of Novelties’ for everything 
pertaining to High Class Millinery. Largest and 
finest stock in the West. Chicago agent for J. H. 
CONNELLY, 1155 Broadway, New York, designer 
of the world-tamed **Connelly”’ turban. Prices 
correct. 


AILORED HATS 


Any of the hats of Phipps & Atchison ad- 

vertised in Vogue may be purchased advan- 

tageously by post. Prices and information furnished. 
Walter F. Willis Co., Providence, R. I. 


























TOILET ARTICLES 


E OFFER AT SPECIAL 


Sale before removal Colognes, Extracts, 

Depilatoires, Facial Crémes, Powders, 
Rouges, etc., from all the Famous French and Eng- 
lish Perfumers. La Parfumeuse, Importers, 945 
Broadway, New York. 


HILDLIKE FRESHNESS OF 
complexion may be obtained by the use of 
my specially prepared Cucumber Cr am, soc., 


and Almond Soap, t5c. Eve Oxenham, 169 E. 64th 
Street, New York, 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 

Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications, Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, b 
mail, $1.50. Oxtve Ropart & Co., 347 Fift 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 





R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 

LETTE. Madame V. Darsy, 129 East 26th 

Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 

complexion specialties at client's residence or at her 
own house, 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 
A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 
Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme, Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
UGUSTA RANKIN 
Successor to CHAPMAN 
Foulards and summer gowns 
19 East 31st Street, N. Y. 
C. WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
OCK & ToOCPeY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A ae oe a oe 
* Designer ot 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
C ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
See ie. DAP AIA 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles. 
25 West joth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York. 
A R Kg I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Spring Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. ro East 6sth Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldort- Astoria 
, eo ee ee & S 0, 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
ARA CURRAN AND 
A &. BECE 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
B FE R T H E 
GOWNS, LINGERIE, MATINEES, ETC. 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4tst and 42d Streets 
ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No, 3823-38th. 
D a a Se oe: ee 
g10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 








and Evening Gowns a specialty, Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours. 
A N D Y 


D 


IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


» &..& ek ee 
Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists, 
always on hand.Stylish Summer Gowns made, 
$12.00 up, when material is furnished, 179 W. 
47th Street, New York. 


M VAN DEURSEN 


Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 
359 West 55th Street, New York. 


and Misses’ Dresses. Gowns from $12.00 
up. 
EAN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Fancy Tailor and Princess Gowns a specialty. 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York, Near 43d Street, 








M E L E N E 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
5 Madison Avenue 
Between sth and 6oth Streets 
New York 


M c _ O U R 
Private Milliner, Individuals studied. 
High-class hats designed and copied at mod- 
erate prices, Newest models shown, 233 W. 23d 5t., 
opposite the Chelsea. 
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STELLE CLARKE 
HATS AND BONNETS 


17 West 35th Street 
New York City 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


T. §@*£ 32 83S DES 
7 CORSETIERE 
Agent for the Dermaphile Unshrinkable 
Corset Covers and Underwear 
292 Fifth Avenue New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirte. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West zoth St., N. Y. 











ME. GARDNER 


CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 
$2 West 21st Street, New York 





CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
M. H. WRIGHT 


M RS. 
LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 


Corsets repaired, laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught. 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H C« Wee eS 0F 
+ Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York, 








HE NEW IMPORTATIONS 

OF *“JUDIC” CORSETS display many 

new models. including the ** sylphide, 

ideally adapted for Princess and Tailor Gowns, 
Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue. 





ME. HEWES 
CORSETS TO ORDER 
THE LATEST PARISIAN SHAPE 
1696 Broadway, between § 3d and 54th Streets 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 





EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orden 

for personal and household articles of every 
description, References, Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
16th Street, New York. 





HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA. 
TIVE STORE. Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ 
Lingerie, These articles made to order and 

purchased from other places, West End Women's 
Exchange Building, 169 West 74th St., New York. 
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Of every description in NEW YORK or 

BOSTON. References, Mrs. A, M, 
Perdriaux, 155 Mass Ave,, Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





OCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART 


14 East 34th Street, N. ¥ 
Complete library sets in handsome brocaces, 
consisting of table cover, blotter, paper rack, utility 
box, book stands, penwiper, photograph tray and 
scrap basket. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ORM AND FIGURE 
permanently improved by means of massage, 
electricity, and Ling’s Swedish movements. 

Treatment of obesity. Physical development. 
Summer terms. Consultation free. 
The Swedish Gymnasium, 28 West 23rd Street. 





ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed, Real 
laces cleaned and mended. References, Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street, 





MBROIDERING 

On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 





E. HARDING & CO. 
e Manufacturers of high-class dress pleat- 
ings, fluting, pinkings, button~holes. 30 
W. 23d St., N. Y. ana 124 Park Ave., Baltimore. 





NFANTS° WEAR 
Our latest is Mountmellick work on two 

toned mercerized linens. DANA, 40 W. 22d 
Street, New York. 








HAIRDRESSING 


7 ¢ 2 2S Ss UF 

Ladies’ Hairdressers (late with A. Simon- 

son). Hair Coloring, French Waving, Scalp 

Treatment, etc. Transformation Wigs and Fine 

Hair Goods a specialty. 16 West 33d Street, opposite 
W aldorf- Astoria. 

M®&*: LYDIA B. BELLOWS 

MANICURE, CHIROPODY 


HAIR DRESSING AND FACIAL MASSAGE 
164 Fifth Ave., bet, 21st and 22d Sts. 





HERALDRY 
OATS OF ARMS 


Designed and drawn at lowest rates. Corre- 

spondence invited. MORTIMER DELANO DE 
LANNOY, Pursuivant-of-Arms, Southampton, L. |. 
or 104 West 120th street, New York. 
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‘ “DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIO 
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straw, with double brim and slightly 
raised crown. Drapery between brims 
of two-toned rivbon to match straw, with rosette 
on edge at right and rosette with ends at left to- 
wards back. The hat is faced with small black 
and white roses, and green foliage above band. 

Lower Lerr.—Black Milan straw in Conti- 
nental shape with wreath of small chiffon roses 
n pale shades of tea and pink, with small velvet 
foliage in pastel green. Very pale blue ribbon 
draped round crown, with ends passing through 
brim, forming bow at left side. 

Uprer Ricut.—Flat hat of light blue straw 
with double rims of pale blue chiffon, shirred 
and tucked. Strapping across crown, with a 
bow drapery on left side in deep violet velvet 
ribbon ; with bouquet of pansies in front. 

Lower Ricut.—Large hat of batiste, lace 
and maline in a deep shade of cream, faced on 
left side with crushed tea and white roses, 
Narrow black velvet edge on brim. Tulle bow 
at back against hair. 


U"= Lert.—Large flat hat in pale blue 
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Lert Ficure.—Princesse gown of tan canvas 
over the same shade of taffeta. Group of 
tacks down centre of front, deep circular flounce 
headed by an insertion of écru Arabian lace, 
rows of velvet ribbon in tan a shade deeper fin- 
ishing hem. Princesse tunic of the Arabian 
lace, tight-fitting cuff and small pointed yoke 
tomatch. ‘Tucked bodice and sleeves. 

Urrer Mippire Ficure.—Bodice of cream 
satin finish panne crépe, trimme« with Renais- 
sance lace, wrought with gold treads. Vest 
of tucked lisse stitched with gold thread. 
Stitched panne crépe girdle. 

Lower Mippte Figure —-Wedding gown 
of heavy panne crépe over cream taffeta, The 
foundation is finished with two plaited ruffles, 
veiled with chiffon and lace. The panne crépe 
drop-skirt has a deep graduated circular flounce, 
tucked in groups, and cluster tucks at hem. 
Tucked dartson hip. The appliqué designs on 
skirt, at top and bottom of flounce, and cros- 
sing hip to point in front, are of a heavy cream 
silk lace. The bodice has a deep tucked yoke, 
and tucking above girdle. Lace designs trim- 
ming between. Elbow sleeves, tucked top and 
bottom with insertion between. Double ruffle 
of chiffon at elbow. Lace stock pointed at 
front. 

Ricut Ficure.—Empire gown of net, Re- 
niissance lace and batiste, overa pink silk Prin- 
cesse foundation, veiled with pink chiffon, 
which is fittei by shirring at waist, and ruffled 
at bottom. Collarless yoke of Renaissance. 
Elbow sleeves finished with chiffon ruffle. 
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Lert Ficure —Summer gown of white In- 
dia linen, The skirt is laid in fine tucks to 
below the knees, where the fullness is let out 
and forms a flounce, which is appliquéd with 
designs of yellow lace. The upper and lower 
partion of the bodice are tucked, with the full- 


ness making a puff between the tucks. The 
collar and yoke are of yellow lace. Elbow 
sleeves, upper portion tucked. Sash of green 


soft silk inset with lace. Knot of the same 
silk on left of bodice. Flat hat of yellow straw 
trimmed with black and pale yellow roses. 
Parasol of green silk with frills of white 
chiffon. 

Mippce Figure. —Gown of blue linen, Box- 
plaited bodice trimmed with bande of em)roid- 
ered batiste. Box-plaited sleeves with under- 
sleeves of emoroidered batiste. Three-piece 
skirt with box-plaited flounce headed with em- 
broidered batiste. 

Richt Freure.—Gown of pink dimity 
striped with white. Three-piece skirt finished 
with a deep band of lace and a deep-tucked 

nce The bodice which fastens up the back 
has the yoke lower portion of bodice and lower 
sleey es of lace, over plain pink lawn the shade 
of the dimity, Hat of white tulle trimmed 
with pink roses and black velvet. 
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Ovat in Centre, Lert Ficure.—Corset 
cover and petticoat of French nainsook with 
Valenciennes The corset cover is tucked 


with rows of insertion and on the back and 
sides other insertions cross to form squares, In- 
sertion outlines square of neck and heading this 
is a heading frilled on either side with lace, 
which forms the shoulder strap _‘ Frill of lace 
trims arm-hole. The petticoat has a five- 
gored top. The d:ep flounce is of nainsook 
bands, tucked half-way down, with insertions 
between of inch-wide Valenciennes. Border- 
ing this are two ruffles each edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. 

Ricut Ficure. —Nightgown of fine white 
linen cambric. The wide collar is tucked tor 
tour inches. ‘Two rows of Valenciennes inser- 
tion and an edging of lace finish. The sleeves, 
which are bell-shaped, have two rows of inser- 
tion and a ruffle tucked at top and finished 
with insertion and lace to match collar. The 
fullness in gown is given with gathers from a 
shallow under-yoke. A scarf of the fine ma- 
terial is knotted at front, thelong ends trimmed 
round with lace. 

BEGINNING AT THE Upper SKETCH AND 
Continuinc Arounp AT THE Lerr.—Petti- 
coat of French nainsook with seven-gored top 
finished in point with insertion edging, thus 
heading the deep flounce in which the fullness 
is tucked and only allowed to flare four inches 
above hem, which is edged with a ruffle ot the 
Point de Paris. Halfway down the skirt is an 
insertion passing around, and from this at six- 
inch spaces insertions run down to that edging 
points. A ribbon is run under the top insertion, 
tying in bow at left side. 

Seconp Sxetrcx.—-Combination skirt of 
white linen batiste with Valenciennes insertion. 
In the cotset-cover the lace and insertion form 
the sleeve straps, and there is a little fullness at 
belt, which is covered with a wide Valenciennes 
beading, run with dainty blue wash ribbon 
matching shoulder knots and bow. The skirt 
is five-gored with a row of insertion, a group of 
tucks and a second row of inse:tion which heads 
a full flounce, having insertion midway and an 
edging of lace 

Tuirp Sketch —White French nainsook 
petticoat ; the top is closely fitted with five 
gores. A deep flounce of bias tucks in groups 
of seven with rows of Valenciennes insertion 
between is finished by two full ruffles of Valen- 
ciennes lace and headed by a narrower insertion, 
under which a pin« wash ribbon is run, ty:ng 
ina full bow with long ends at left side of 
tront gore. 

Fourts Sxetcu.—Night gown of white 
linen batiste. The yoke has two rows of 
Valenciennes insertion on either side, and a 
wide shaped band of tucking, outlined with the 
insertion. A deep frill of Valenciennes edges 
the graduated ruffle round neck, The sleeves 
are bell-shaped with shaped band of tucking 
outlined with insertion. A ruffle of Valen- 
ciennes finishes. Rosettes of ribbon on inner 
seam of sleeve, with ends falling over ruffle. 

FirtH Sxetcu.—Corset cover of white 
French nainsook with ruffles of fine French 
embroidery round neck and armholes finished 
with hemstitched beading Midway 1s an in- 
sertion of the French handwork with beading. 
Belt of the insertion with ribbon run under, 
tying at froat. Circular ruffle of the nainsook 
finishing below belt, 

Sir SketTca.—Drawers of white linen 
batiste. The upper pair is trimmed with a 
scant frill of French hand embroidery from the 
edge of which comes a second ruffle of the same 
work. A wide beading run with ribbon heads 
the frill. The lower pair is finished with a 
shaped band of fine tucking outlined with 
Valenciennes insertion; below this is a ruffle 
with insertion and edged with lace, 

Seventh Skercx.—White linen batiste 
chemise, finished at hem with beading and full 
ruffle, tucked at hem, with ruffle of Valen- 
ciennes edging. The yoke is of fine French 
hand embroidery, with ruffle of lace edging be- 
yond a ribbon-run beading. Valenciennes 
ruffle round neck and arm-holes. 

Eicutx Ficure.—White taffeta five-gored 
petticoat, fitted closely at belt and finished with 
a deep plissé. Eighteen inches from top is 
placed a deep flounce of Chantilly lace points 
and tucked taffeta, edged by a scant taffeta 
flounce with lace frill bordering. Heading this 
flounce is a wide lace beading, run with a rib- 
bon, tying in bow at left side. 
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Lert Ficure.—Princess gown with boléro 
«Continued on page xi) 





DIED 


Coppel.—On Fri., 19° Apr., at his resi- 
dence, No. 40 Fifth Avenue, George Coppel. 

Lockwood.—Suddenly, on Fri., 19 Apr., 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Henry B. 
Stokes, No. 1047 Madison Avenue, Sophia B. 
Lockwood, in the 86th year of her age. 

rhorn.—On Fn., 19 Apr., at the resi- 
dence of his parents, 35 East 63d Street, New 
York City, Condé Raguet Thorn, Jr., younger 
son of Louise Floyd-Jones and Condé Raguet 
Thorn, in the fourth year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Potter-Sullman.—Miss Anne Urquhart 
Potter, daughter of Mr. James Brown Potter, 
to Mr. James Stillman, Jr., son of Mr. James 
Stillman. 

Sartoris-Balfour,—Miss Vivian Sartoris, 
daughter of Mrs. Algernon Sartoris, to Mr. 
Archibald Balfour, of London, England. 


WEDDINGS 


Livingston-Moss.—Mr. Johnston Liv- 
ingston, Jr., and Miss Natalie Moss, daughter 
of Mr. Cortlandt D, Moss, will be married this 
afternoon in Calvary Church, Bishop Satterlee, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Park, offi- 
ciating. Matron of honor, Mrs Frederick 
Black. Best man, Mr. Louis J. Livingston. 
Ushers, Mr. Maxwell Stevenson, Mr. Wood- 
ward Baboock, Mr. Robert Moss, Mr. Henry 
W. Livingston. 

Rockefeller-Stillman.—Mr. Percy A. 
Rockefeller and Miss Isabel Stillman, daughter 
of Mr. james Stillman, were married in St. 
Bartholomew’s Church on Tues., 23 Apr., 
the Rev. Dr. David H. Greer officiating. 
Mad of honor, Miss Ethel Rockefeller. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Alice Everard Strong, Miss 
Edith K. Gray, Miss Daisy Greer, Miss Ethel 
Whitney. Best man, Mr. William G, Rocke- 
feller. Ushers, Mr. John W. Cross, Mr. 
Frederick B. Adams, Mr. Frank Cheney, Mr. 
Corliss Sullivan, Mr. James Alexander Still- 
man, Mr. William S. Coffin, Mr. James C. 
Greenway, Mr. Chauncey Stillman, 

Warner-Hawkins.—Mr. Henry Wol- 
cott Warner and Miss Estelle Hawkins, daugh- 
ter of the late Dexter A. Hawkins, were mar- 
ried in the Church of the Messiah on Wed , 
24 Apr., the Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Minot Savage, officiating. 
Maids of honor, Miss Adeline Townsend, Miss 
Viola Townsend. Bridesmaids, Miss Edith 
Van Cortlandt Jay, Miss Zelina Ada Bartholo- 
mew, Miss Eleanor Thomas, Miss Matilda S. 
Janeway. 


GOLF 


Metropolitan Championship, — The 
second annual Metropolitan Championship for 
women will be held on the links of the Ards- 
ley Club from June 18 to 23. The Secretary 
of the Women’s Metropolitan Golf Association 
announces the dates for the team matches. 
There will be twelve teams competing, divided 
into two classes, A and B. The class A teams 
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and complexion. 


Shampooing b 
Manicuring, Chiropody. 


Mr. A. Philipps (late with [lillius). 


French and 
firs. Eastman 


after years of practical experience. 
CONSULTATIONS FREE. 
Windsor Boudoir. 


—- by letter or telephone call. 











will be Morris County, the present champion ; 
Essex County, Baltusrol, Ardsley, Shinnecock, 
and Nassau. In the class B set will be Powel- 
ton, Richmond County, Wee Burn, Engle- 
wood, Apawamis, and Harbor Hill. 

The captains of the teams are: Apawamis, 
Miss S. F. Read ; Ardsley, Miss Mae Barron ; 
Baltusrol, Mrs. W. Fellows Morgan; Engle- 
wood, Mrs, John A. Wells ; Essex County, 
Mrs. E. F. Santord ; Harbor Hill, Mrs. G. 
R. Boody ; Morris County, Mrs. William 
Shippen; Nassau, Mrs. H. F. Whitney ; 
Powelton, Mrs. Homer S. Ramsdell; Rich- 
mond County, Mrs. H. R. Woods; Shinne- 
cock, Miss F. E. Wickham; Wee Burn, to 
be chosen. 

The dates for the matches are as follows : 

Class A.—28 May, Essex County at Mor- 
ris County ; 17 June, Baltusiol at Ardsley ; 25 
June, Ardsley at Essex County, Baltusrol at 
Shinnecock ; 28 june, Essex County at Bal- 
tusrol; Morris County at Nassau; 9 July, 
Essex County at Shinnecock ; 1 Oct., Mor- 
ris County at Ardsley, Nassauat Essex County; 
4 Oct , Nassau at Baltusrol; 22 Oct., Shin- 
necock at Morris County ; 25 Oct., Morris 
County at Baltusrol; 29 Oct., Shinnecock at 
Ardsley; 5 Nov., Shinnecock at Nassau ; 
8 Nov., Ardsley at Nassau. 

Class B.— 28 May, Powelton at Richmond 
County ; 7 June, Wee Burn at Richr ond 
County ; 25 June, Englewood at Apawamus ; 
28 June, Wee Burn at Englewood, Apawamis 
at Harbor Hill; 9 July, Apawamis at Wee 
Burn; 24 Sept., Apawamis at Powelton ; 
27 Sept., Wee Burn at Powelton; 1 Oct., 
Powelton at Englewood, Harbor Hill at 
Wee Burn; 4 Oct., Englewood at Harbor 
Hill, Richmond County at Apawamis; 25 
Oct., Harbor Hill at Richmond County ; 
4 Nov., Richmond County at Englewood ; 
8 Nov., Powelton at Harbor Hill. 


MUSIC 


Bergh. — Miss Lillie d’ Angelo Bergh gave 
a song recital at the Waldor!-Astoria on Mon., 
22 Apr., at four o’clock. She was assisted by 
Mr. Clinton Elder, Mrs. Edward Milke and 
Mr. Andre Destamps. Miss Gertrude Bennett 
recited monologues. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Deutschland.—Sailing Thur., 18 Apr., 
Mr, A. C. Barney, Sir Edward and Laay Cole- 
brooke, Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, the 
Misses Gerry, Dr, and Mrs. Wm. Lord Hel- 
muth, Mr. Cassimir Hofmann, Mr. Joseph 
Hofmann. 

(Continued on page ¥) 
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IMPORTER OF RoBEs 
11 W. 30th St., New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 


THE 





4 WINDSOR BOUDOIR 


9 East 40th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, adapted to the requirements of the 
most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilful and scientific treatment of the hair, scalp 


MRS. B. C. J. EASTMAN, General Manager. 
For two weeks only we will give a free treatment with every purchase of $5.00 worth of 
our preparations, for the purpose of teaching how to obtain the best results from their use. 


a new, rapid and non-injurious process. 
Artistic Hair Dressing, and restoration to natural color, or tinting; in charge of 


rcel waving a specialty. 
gives personal attention to the treatment of baldness, falling of 
the hair, and all unfavorable conditions of the scalp, 
and preserving the hair, by SUCCESSFUL, scientific methods and formu 


Also beautifying, cultivatin 
» pe 


Exquisite toilet articles and hair tonics for sale, manufactured expressly for the 
Hair dresser, manicure and expert for facial treatment, sent to residence on ap- 


he office will be kept open Monday and Thursday evenings for gentlemen only. 





















































































THE NEWEST STRAIGHT FRONT MODEL 


Low-busted’and boned with finest whalebone, It 
creates a perfect figure without restricting the free 
movement of the body or causing the slightest feeling 
of pressure er confinement. 


VIAU’S ABDOFINAL CORSET 


This is ourown model, designed especially to re- 
duce the abdomen and give a straight front effect to 
very stout figures. 

The upper part of the corset is made in the usual 
manner; the lower part is soft and laces at each side, 
so that by tightening it the abdomen may be reducea 
as much as required. 

THE VIAU SPRING BUST CORSET 

This model while giving the much desired low 
bust effect, supplies the deficiency of bust in slender 
figures. 

The spring, by which this is accomplished, holds 
the corset away from the body, thereby relieving 
any pressure on the bust, and giving a full rounded 
contour, rendering all padding absolutely unnec- 
essary. 


B. VIAU ,! 


French Corset Maker 
West 23d Street, N. Y. 








TRAVELING and 
STORM COAT 


@ur latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth. (No Rubber.) 


In stock or to order. 





MILLER’S 
Genuine 


Outing Hat 


Blue 


any other establishment. 


been already sold, and our 
second invoice not being due 
until May 15th, we can accept 
orders for delivery only on that 
date. 

Ladies desiring these hats are 
asked to order now as our entire 
order will be sold before they 
are delivered on May 15. 


PRICE, $18.00 


Cheques, express or postal order to accompany order. 





These hats cannot be sent 
upon approval. 





MILLER 46 West 34th Street 


Sarah Curran and @. H. Beck 


TAILORS 


DRESSMAKERS AND LADIES’ 


Announce that their collection of 


Fmported Model Gowns 


SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS IS NOW COMPLETE 





414 Madison Avenue, New Pork 


Between 48th and 49th Streets. 


i Conttablecg (2 


| v\ 
| Ns Rich Laces. 


Irish Crochet Allovers, Insertions and Edgings to match. 


Chantilly Laces, Lace Robes. 


Chiffonette, Silk and Crépe Ruffs. 
Feather Boas. 


Handkerchiefs. 
Coaching Parasols. 
Gloves. 





Reeadway L& 1916 Street, NU. 


iv 


Panama) 


| 


Bands of Red, Black, White or 


The smartest model of 
the season not found in | 


Our first importation having | 


‘THE MAYNARD 


| The most popular model of the season for 







IMAYNARD-KEISER 
BUCKLE STOCKS 


house, street and field 





-' T 


Thoy come in all white, all black, white with 
black, pink, light blue, etc,, and many others, 


Embroidered Stocks designed especially for 
wear with the 
Maynard Embroidered Shirt 


SWEATER 


Correct for Golfing, Wheeling, Walk- 
ing, Riding and all Out-Door Sports 


These sweaters may be had from stock or 


| made to order, at prices ranging from $10 to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Alexandrine Co. 


$15, according to the design, stitch and finish. 

We supply patterns with wool for self-mak- 
ing at the following prices: for heavier weight 
sweater, $1.85; for light weight, $2.45. 

We have to remind our patrons that since these 
sweaters have become so popular many houses are 
offering garments in imitation of ours and for which 
they claim the merit which is peculiar to those of 
our make. To protect our patroms against this base 
infringement we are now putting the name MAY- 
NARD onthe inside tacing,and none are genuine 
unless they bear that mark. 

The exclusive right to sell the Maynard 

Sweater in Chica has been given to 
Messrs. Marshall Field & Co. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
(22 West 22d Street, N. Y. City 


Alexandrine Co. 
297 Fifth Avenue, 


Near 31st Street. 


A Fascinating French 
Shop 


Selling Novelties in Women’s Wear not see 
in other establishments in New York. 


Exclusive Original 
Styles in Veilings 


from 20 cents per yard upwards. Samples 
upon application. ‘ 


Alexandrine Gloves 


for street and evening wear. 
Chamois Gloves for summer wear. 
Guaranteed Washable. 


$1.00 per pair. 
Novelties in Fans 


and individual styles in hair ornaments from 
the first houses in Paris. 


Shirt Waists 
custom and in exclusive styles from $3 upwatd. 
Créme Hygienique — 
The famous Parisian skin cleanser and beaut 


fier, 50 cents per jar by post. We are the sole 
American agents. 


Other specialties too numerous to mention. 
We invite a call and correspondence. 





Fifth Avenue near 31st St. 
NEW YORK 
P. S.—Mr. Fechtig is now in Paris select- 


ing his stock of novelties for Spring and Sum- 
ing and will return about May 15th. 
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(Continued from page iii) 

Campania.—Sailing Sat, 20 Apr., 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Miss Goelet, Miss Zela 
Gibbes, Mr. Grand d’ Hauteville, Mrs. Grand 
j’Hauteville, Miss Madeleine Litchfield, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward H. Litchfield, Mrs. Samuel 
Newhouse, Mrs. Francisco Terry, the Misses 
Terry, Mr. and Mrs. R. Barrett Fithian, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. J. Riker, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Brinckerhoff, Jr., Mr. Ogden Codman, Jr., 
Mr, A. S. Dixon, Mr. J. H. Horsey, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Hoagland, Miss Hoagland, 
Mr. R. J. Cudahy, Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Curtin. 





EXHIBITIONS NOW ON 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. Society 
of American Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. 
Miller’s Gallery. Dutch landscapes by Adolf 


and Spanje. 

Klackner’s Gallery. Water colors by G. E. 
Burr. 

Lenox Library Japanese engravings, pen 


and ink drawings and water colors. 

Grolier Club. Engravings and etchings by 
women, until 27 Apr, 

Allan Gallery. Pictures by W. Glackens, 
E. Fuhr, Alfred H. Maurer, Robert Henri, 
Van D. Perrine, John Sloan and Willard B. 
Price. Until 27 Apr. 

National Arts Club. Oils and water colors 
by B. Howard Walker. Until 29 April. 

Katz’s Gallery. Water Colors by Walter 
L. Palmer. 

Kraushaar’s Gallery. Recent works by 
Carle J. Blenner. 

Boston.—Art Club. Sixty-fourth annual 
Water color, 5 to 27 Apr. 

Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Museum, Paint- 
ngs by John H. Twachtman. 

Chicago.—Art Institute. Annual: Amer- 
ican water-colors, pastels and miniatures, 25 
Apr. to 9 June. 

Louisville, —Louisville Art League. Un- 
til 27 April. 

Philadelphia.—Plastic Club. 
by Miss Mary Hoppock Hearn. 

Art Club. Tenth annual. 
and pastels. 9g Apr. to 5 May. 

Syracuse.—Museum of Fine Arts. Etch- 
ings and photo-engravings from paintings by 
Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema. 

Washington. — Congressional Library. 
Portrait engravings of Washington, and collec- 
tion of engravings by Turner. 

Corcoran Gallery. Capital Camera Club. 
Until 30 April. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. Art 
Students’ League. Annual exhibition of the 
Society of American Fakirs. 30 April to 2 
May. Auction of works on evening of 2 
May. 

New York School of Art. 
exhibition of students’ work. 

Artist Artisan Institute. 
exhibition of students’ work. 


Paintings 


Water colors 


Annual spring 
3, 4and 5 May. 
Annual spring 

35 4 and 5 


May, 
Buffalo.— Annual. Buffalo Society of 
Artists. During May. 


Exposition Art Gallery. Pan-American Ex- 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 
_ Cincinnati.—Cincinnati Museum Associa- 
ton. Eighth Annual. 18 May to 8 July. 


AUCTION SALES 


New York —Colonial Auction Rooms 
Furniture, Turkish rugs, china and paintings, 
25 April and following days, 2 P. M. 

_ Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms Antique 
furniture and porcelains. 25 and 26 April, 2 
P. M, 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Oil paintings 
and water colors. 25 and 26 April, 8.15 
».M. Rare sporting prints, 27 April, 2 P.m., 
and paintings, black and whites, pen and pencil 
drawings by American artists, 27 April, 8.15 
P. M, 

Silo’s Liberty Street Rooms. 

I May and following afternoons, 
_ 155 West 73d Street. B. S. Wise, auc- 
Uoneer. Furniture, oil paintings, water colors, 
etchings, china, curios, etc. 25 and 26 
April, 10.30 a. M. 


Eastern rugs. 





O’Brien Art Galleries. Oriental rugs and 
carpets. 25 April and following days, 2 P. M. 

19 East 65th Street. Furniture, paintings, 
bronzes, porcelains, etc. 30 April and 1 May, 
II A. M. 

1 West 34th Street. Entire stock of the 
Hayden Company, comprising antique and 
modern furniture, draperies and fabiics. 1, 2, 
3 and 4 May, 2 Pp. M. 

Silo s Liberty Street Rooms. Paintings, 
bronzes and statuary. Also the furniture and 
personal effects belonging to the late Wm. M. 
Rice. 25 April and following afternoons. 

John Anderson’s Auction Rooms. Third 
part of the library of the late Thomas J. Mc- 
Kee, English plays, etc. 29 and 30 April. 


GOSSIP 


Among the forty-eight paintings shown at 
the exhibition of the Colonial Club of New 
York, last week, were In Quiet Woods, by 
Wyant; Monticelli’s Cour d’Amour; Autumn 
Silence, and other landscapes by George Inness; 
a portrait of Washington by Sharpless, and por- 
traits of David Clinton Jones and General Sam 
Smith, by Sully and Gilbert Stuart respectively. 

At asale of thirty-eight pictures, belonging 
to the collection of M: De Cap, held at the 
Hotel Drouot in Parison 15 Apr., the sum of 
$33,047 was realized. A View of Saardam, 
Holland, by Claude Monet, which sold in 1886 
for 81 francs, brought $6,000, the highest 
price of the sale. A view of Argenteuil, by 
the same artist sold for $3,000. 

The famous Gainsborough portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, which has caused such 
astir in the art world within the past month, 
has been purchased by Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, but the price has net been made public, 
though rumored to have been $150,000. 
When the painting, which belonged to the 
Wynn Ellis collection, was sold at Christie’s in 
London, on May 6, 1876, it brought $75,000, 
being finally knocked down to Thomas Agnew 
& Sons, after spirited bidding by Lord Dudley, 
father of the present Earl of Dudley. 

The annual meeting of the American Water 
Color Society was held on Wednesday, 17 April, 
and it was decided to send delegates to the 
meeting proposed to be held for the purpose of 
considering ways and means toward the organi- 
zation of a United Fine Arts Exhibition. The 
following officers were re-elected for the coming 
year: President, J. G. Brown; Secretary, C. 
Harry Eaton; Treasurer, James Symington; 
Board of Control, Jules Guerin, Edward Pott- 
hast, J. Francis Murphy and Wm. S. Rob- 
inson. 

Seven designs for a medal in gold, silver and 
bronze were judged last week at the National 
Arts Club, in the competition of Keramics, 
given by the National League of Mineral 
Painters, the winncr being Mrs. Louise J] 
Hanford, a member of the Bridgeport League 
of Keramic Art, who will receive the medal as 
a prize. The League will have an exhibition 
of its work in the Liberal Arts’ Building at the 
Pan-American Exposition this summer. 

At the annual meeting of the Society of 
American Artists, held on 11 Apr., the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year : 
President, Mr. John La Farge; vice-president, 
Mr. Kenyon Cox; treasurer, Mr. Samuel 
Isham; secretary, Mr. Bruce Crane; member 
of the Board of Control, Mr. H. Bolton Jones. 
Messrs |. Francis Murphy, H. A. MacNiel, 
Paul Moschowitz, Walter Nettleton, Karl 
Bitter and Bryson Burroughs were elected to 
membership. 

Mr. W. A. Coffin, director of fine arts for 
the Pan-American Exhibition, has announced 
the appointment of committees, as follows : 

Fine Arts Committee—T. Guilford Smith, 
Chairman, J. J Albright, Willis O. Chapin, 
William C. Cornwell, Ralph Plumb, William 
A. King, George P. Sawyer, Lars G. Sell- 
stedt, Carleton Sprague. 

Board of Women Managers—Mrs. Charles 
Cary, chairman; Mrs. J. J. Albright, Mrs. 
Robert K. Root, Mrs. Herman Mynter, Mrs. 
J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr. 

Executive Committee—Ralph H. Plumb, 
Chairman, J. J. Albright, William C. Corn- 
well, Willis O. Chapin, Mrs. J. J Albright, 
Mrs. Charles Cary, T. Guilford Smith. 

Honorary Committee — Holker Abbott, 
Colin Armstrong, Samuel P. Avery, Charles 
T. Barney, John W. Beatty, John B, Cauld- 
well, Thomas B Clark, Edward H. Coates, 
Charles DeKay, Frederick Dielman, A. W. 





Drake, William T. Evans, James W. Ells-— 


worth, Charles L. Freer, William N. Frew, 
William M, R, French, Henry C. Frick, J. 
H. Gest, Charles N. Hutchinson, Halsey C. 
Ives, Samuel H. Kauffman, John LaFarge, 
Charles G. Loring, Emerson MacMillan, Har- 
rison S. Morris, Walter Gilman Page, Mrs. 
H. Kirke Porter, Mrs, J. Montgomery Sears, 
Samuel T. Shaw, Mrs. J. Madison Taylor, 
Stanford White, Mrs. Henry Whitman. 

In the recent competition held at Philadel- 
phia, for the John Stewardson’s memorial trav- 
eling scholarship ef $1,000, there were thirteen 
competitors, The theme given for the com- 
petition was for a Casino and Baths at a Health 
Resort in the Mountains, and was won by 
Miss Ira Wilson, of Philadelphia, honorable 
mention being made of the work of C. W. 
Churchman, W. H. Thomas, Lloyd Titus and 
John Molitor. The judges were: Messrs. 
John M. Carrére and Walter Cook, of New 
York, and C. Howard Walker, of Boston. 

At the monthly meeting of the trustees of 
the New York Public Library, the presentation 
of valuable art collections was announced as 
follows : From Mr, Charles B. Curtis a collec- 
tion of about two thousand reproductions, con- 
sisting of engravings, drawings and photographs 
of the works ot old masters ; from Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Havemeyer a collection of French por- 
traits, and from Mr. William O. McDowell, 
a portrait of Samuel J. Tilden. 

The Associated Illustrators is the name of 
a new society recently organized in New York 
City by a number of well-known artists. A 
list of officers and charter members follows : 
President, W.'T. Smedley; vice-president, A. 
E. Sterner; secretary and treasurer, T. S. 
Fleming. Charter members, Frederic Rem- 
ington, W. T. Smedley, A. B. Wenzell, R. 
Birch, A. E. Keller, Otto Bacher, A. E, 
Sterner, Orson Lowell, E. Blumenscheir, 
Th. de Thulstrup, E. Potthast, W. Gran- 
ville Smith, E. M. Ashe, F. C. Yohn, F. 
du Mond, T. K. Hanna, Jr, Th. Fogarty, 
T. Fleming, G. M. Wright and H. Reuter- 
dahl. The objects of the society are the pro- 
motion of the interests of illustrators, and the 
help and encouragement of students. 

An exhibition of students’ work in al) 
branches of applied art was held on 17, 18 and 
19 Apr., at the Harriet Martel Studios in 
New York. Many designs for wall papers, 
friezes, stained-glass windows, book covers, 
jewelry, etc., were shown. 

A competition for designs for mural paintings, 
consisting of twe lunettes to be placed in the 
new wing of the Metropolitun Museum of Art, 
in New York, has been decided upon by the 
Municipal Art Society, and circulars setting 
forth details are now in course of preparation. 
It is to be understood that by offering prizes for 
designs in this competition the society does not 
undertake that the work shall be actually done, 
but simply provides for good designs in case the 
decorations may be decided upon, and money 
raised for carrying them out. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


sey revival of Diplomacy at the Empire 

Theatre has been an interesting and a 

popular venture, although it is pretty 
generally agreed that the only player who ade- 
quately presents a rdle is Jessie Millward. How- 
ever, the all-star cast, which includes Faversham, 
Anglin and Richman, as well as Millward, 
together with effectiveness of the play itself, 
was sufficient to insure the revival of a bril- 
liantly successful season for its short run, which 
closes on 18 May. Miss Millward, it may be 
noted, has arranged to star England next season 
with In the Palace of the King, the drama 
which Viola Allen has used this season at the 
Republic. This, by the way, is Miss Ailen’s 
last week of the season. 


_ 


Winchester, a drama founded upon the Civi 
War, and with the usual southern sweetheart 
and northern lover, was produced on Monday 
night for a week’s run at the American Thea- 
tre, It is a military melodrama with ambi- 
tious. mechanical effects. The cast includes 
Roger Stuart, Georgia Wells, and Margaret 
May. The play for next week at this house is 
to be Camille. —Hodge Podge and Company 
with Peter F. Dailey as chief player, is at the 
Grand Opera House for the week. 


Joseph Jefferson is at the Harlem Opera 
House. For Saturday matinée he will play 
Rip Van Winkle. On Saturday night heisto give 
The Cricket on the Hearth and Lend Me Five 
Shillings. To-night and Friday night he plays 
The Rivals. —Only one week more remains of 
The Casino Girl at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre.—The Runaway Girl is to be at the Har- 
lem Opera House next week.— At the White 
Horse Tavern is revived for the week at the 
Murray Hill Theatre. 


Lovers’ Lane, which has had so successtul a 
season at the Manhattan Theatre, is to be 
moved on Monday next to the Republic, where 
it is expected thac the pretty rural play will con- 
tinue to draw big houses until the arrival of a 
July hot wave.—The Climbers is to stay at the 
Bijou for the rest of the season, the company’s 
out-of-town engagement having been cancelled. 
Next autumn The Climbers will be taken on a 
tour, and when Miss Bingham and her company 
return to New York it will be in a new play. 


When Knighthood was in Flower has finally 
been assigned a date for disappearance for the 
season, the time set being 31 May.—Henri- 
etta Crossman returns to New York to con- 
tinue her successful presentation of Mistress 
Nell, It will be remembered that this attract- 
ive actress made a hit with this pretty comedy 
earlier in the season. —Under Two Flags con- 
tinues its career of success at the Garden The- 
tre.—Florodora is appropriately destined tor at 
least an all-summer run at the Casino, Presently 
it will be the only non-vaudeville show in the 
city, and that alone would contribute to its lon- 
gevity, even though it were not half as delight- 
ful and entertaining as it is. 


The much heralded Prima Donna at the 
Herald Square is the type of amusement-oftering 
which makes the judicious grieve. —San Toy 
is going along joyously at Daly’s Theatre, 
where it will be seen for at least six weeks. 
Probably nothing but hot weather can dislodge 
it from the attendance and appreciation of the 
New York public.—The one hundredth per- 
formance of On the Quiet at the Madison 
Square Theatre is to be celebrated on 3 
May by the distribution of eouvenirs, The 
farce-comedy continues its record of success — 
My Lady has made so unexpectedly great a hit 
at the Victoria, that the management are con- 
sidering keeping the theatre open all summer. 
The extravaganza is constantly having new 
features added, the change of specialties consti- 
tuting one of its largest drawing cards. 


The Price of Peace, the Drury Lane melo- 
drama, which has been for some time at the 
Broadway Theatre, is running so successtully 
that no date for closing is announced.—As 
much can be said for the revival of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin at the Academy of Music. The 
amazing vitality of that old melodrama has sur- 
prised managers and the public itself The 
big auditorium is crowded at every representa- 
tion by most appreciative audiences. 


As the season of vaudeville only approaches 
the managers of those houses appear to be mak- 
ing even better bills than ever. At Proctor’s 
Palace the experiment of a stock company pre- 
senting a well-known farce is being tried. 
The company was carefully rehearsed by 
Frederick Bond. Jerome K. Jerome’s Sunset 
is given as a curtain-raiser, the main play being 
the farce, Dr. Bill. The time between the acts 
is utilized for specialty acts. For these the 
clever juggler Severus Schaeffer, Press Eldridge 
and other capable entertainers are employed.— 
This is what is described as the farewell week 
of vartety specialties at Proctor’s One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street Theatre. The roster 
includes Prell’s talking dogs; Jules and Ella 
Garrison in A Bit of Nonsense ; Nichols Sis- 
ters, blackface comediennes; Maude Courtnay 
in old songs ; Lillie Western, a musical artist, 
and others as well known. On Monday next 
the spring and summer season at this house 
will be ushered in by the first appearance in 
Harlem of Proctor’s stock company 








Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and 
date. 

















FOR SHIRT WAISTS 
She who is wise 
**Viyella’’ buys 
The fabric that won’t shrink 
In colours fast 
It’s first and last 
The best—so experts think. 
= Viyella ’’ !abei on every garment. 


 Viyella”’ is stamped on every five 
yards of each piece. 


DOES NOT SHRINK 








Made 


model. 


$32.50. 


FOULARD, LINEN 





The accompanying illustration gives a correct 
representation of 


lined throughout with the best Taffeta. 


‘Ime. E. 


Importer of 


ROBES AND /ILLINERY 


AND VEILING DRESSES, ETC. 
AND COSTUMES AND HATS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
FANCY WAISTS A SPECIALTY 


7 West 32nd Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 


The Marlow Sailor 


specially designed by us 
This sailor is an exceedingly smart outing hat 
and one of our exclusive novelties this season. 


of finest Milan Straw in Black, Red, 


Blue and White, and trimmed with Imported 
Silk Crépe, Persian Scarf, edged with Black 
Velvet Ribbon. 
be ordered advantageously by mail. 

The waist shown in the sketch is our own 
design ani an unusually dainty and effective 


Price, $12.50. This hat may 


Made of finest quality Louisine Silk and 
Price, 


Morrison 
























MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE | 


| 


Fine Custom Corsets | 


Corsets specially adapted for wear 
with princess or tailor gowns. 
The low bust effect secured with- | 
out enlarging the waist. 
Slender figures skilfully padded. 
We are now making an entirely | 
new model which is particularly | 
suitable for growing girls. 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
Between 3oth and 31st Streets 


Agent for The Dermaphile Unshrinkable | 
CORSET COVERS and Underwear. 























Mme. de Latour, 574 Fifth Ave 

My corsage, made to measure, is 
perfect. I have never been so well 
fitted, even at the best Paris houses. 
! congratulate you and wish La 
Victoire Corsage the success it de- 
serves, 


EMMA CALVE 
MME. de LATOUR 


Designer and Couturiere. 
574 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


This system for sale to one dressmaker in 


principai cities of every State in the U. S. 








€.H.Fieiving «Co. 


WMilliners 
14 Wiest 22nd Street 


@riginal Designs and Models 


In 


Hats and Bonnets 


14 Wiest 22nd Street 
fpew Pork 


Rock & Torpey 


DRESSMAKERS 


AND IMPORTERS 


Makers of the 


INAUGURATION BALL GOWN 


Are showing their imported and own models for 


VEILING, FOULARD AND MUSLIN GOWNS 


together with a choice collection of Materials, Laces and Trimmings 


to be used in their own designs. 


Also a number of Ready-to-Wear Gowns at attractive prices. 


13 and 15}West 2gth Street, New York 
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9040-38th St 
9010 - Cortlandt 
9000-Harlem 


are the call numbers of the 


CONTRACT OFFICES OF THE 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Calls for these numbers from any 
Manhattan Station are FREE 
Information regarding telephone service 
and rates cheerfully furnished. 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COcIPANY 
111 West 38th Street 
15 Dey Street 215 West 125th Street 























Science now serves In the eradication of 
wrinkles. The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 


cular control. Itenables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them. It heips those 
who are still beautiful to preventthem, The 


B. & P. 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


is ine safest, surest and most wonderful 
help ever offered to women for the preser- 
vation of youthful beauty. No chemicals. 
Simple and permanent. Free beok de- 
scribes wonderful power. %% box, 25 cts.; 
3g box, 50 cts. ; full box, $1.00. 

Advice by correspondence to buyers of $1.00 bores. 

THE B. & P. CO, (Two Women) 
88 Kirk St., Cleveland, 0. 
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Sheep- 


Fine Btoopsy Cattle, 
vs) Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. 5¢n¢ 

stamps for catalogs. 150 engravings. 

N. P Bover & Co.,Coatesville,Pa. 
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MISS GERTRUDE BENNETT 
AS AMY FALCONER IN THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 


Miss Bennett has been engaged by Mr. Daniel Frohman for the 
Lyceum Theatre Stock Company 

























































PETE THE EVANGEL 


Uch hotly expressed indignation has found its way into the New York press in regard to 
M the fearful carnival of slaughter by trap-shooting which took place recently on Long Isl- 
and, those engaged in it being referred to in scathing terms. The incident merited all the 
hard words it provoked, but there are certain humane persons who regard the barbarities practised on 
that occasion as a fitting and a natural sequel to a fortnight-long show which, in early March, 
drew to the largest assembly arena in New York City great throngs twice daily. | What attracted 
these many thousands of men and women was a collection of the latest and most highly perfected 
devices for slaughtering birds and beasts; not in self-defence, or for food, but for the fun of the 
thing. As an object lesson for the encouragement of the murder of innocent creatures the exhi- 
bition was unapproachable. There well-modelled, highly-polished fire-arms were hung along side 
of beautiful birds, to make a background of local color for booths, with the object of stimulating 
the visitors to go to certain advertised regions where, with the fire-arms displayed, beautiful birds 
of the species shown could be turned into blood-stained carcasses. What more natural than that 
the thus encouraged sporting instinct should thirst for slaughter before summer holiday time ar- 
rived? The trap-shooting was in essence no more barbarous than the exhibition. 


The fact is that the human race, even those portions of it which boast incessantly of being 
civilized, has not reached such a degree of enlightenment as to be willing to admit kinship between 
itself and lowlier creatures; and, until this fact is accepted as the working basis of man’s attitude 
toward his less highly developed brothers of the field, the wood, the sea and the air, he will con- 
tinue to indulge his savage impulse to massacre and to torture the helpless, and it will be many a 
day before there will be more than a few to call ««Shame, Shame!** The indignation brought out by 
the recent wanton slaughter of thousands of doves has had the very excellent effect of focusing pub- 
lic attention upon the subject of a generally admitted wrong upon the helpless; and with many per- 
sons that instance will provoke thought along the whole line of sport so-called. Although, in the 
hurly-burly of modern life, the incident is now largely superseded by interest in other occurrences 
the prominence given to its denunciation in the columns of journals all over the country marks a 
distinct advance in the merciful impulse, and this is cause for profound thankfulness. For no fact 
stands out more clearly in the*training of the young especially, than that the exercise of mercy to- 
ward helpless creatures blesses those who show it as well as the creatures in whose behalf it is 
shown. The desire to kill is unfortunately man’s heritage from his untutored and unethical for- 
bears, and he is but beginning to restrain its expression so far as humble creatures are concerned. 
Game laws are a step in man’s development of the merciful quality, and the tendency to refrain 
from excessive slaughter is another encouraging sign of man’s coming higher development. But 
his education in this as in all things else, more especially in ethics, proceeds but slowly, and any 
methods which hasten his enlightenment should be welcomed by those who grieve to see the race 
wallowing in ancestral savagery. 


There is such an easy method of lifting the coming generation high above the ethical plane on 
which their parents stand, and it has been proclaimed as feasible and sure by careful students of 
sociology who have watched its effects; but somehow the tidings have, for the most part, fallen on 
deaf ears. Although many parents are firmly persuaded that as the twig is bent the tree is inclined 
they" permit the children of their households uncorrected to maltreat the domestic animals and any 
other dependent creature, and yet they expect their sons and daughters to develop into considerate 
young men and women. There is a closer connection than is realized between permitted abuse of 
the family cat and unfilial conduct toward worn-out and dependent parents later. It has been dem- 
onstrated in practical fashion, to the satisfaction of enlightened men and women, that boys of the 
slums, with the impulses of savages, can, by the intelligent and patient presentation of the ideal of 
kindness toward the weak and the helpless, be made within a comparatively short time, to take as 
much pleasure in succoring and defending helpless creatures, as they did previously in torturing 
them. 


In a certain very poor neighborhood the tiny children who attend a kindergarten are mightily 
interested in Pete, a canary bird. The little fellow’s prospective visit tothe school was heralded 
some time in advance by the teacher, and the children’s interest was at fever heat when finally Pete 
arrived in all the glory of his gilded cage. Henceforth, the intelligent teacher used Pete not 
only asa nature study but, through her very cleverly exercised influence he was also made the medium 
of ethical training for those little ones who; under skilful guidance came to consider the bird as of 
considerable account and to observe his habits and his pretty ways and to feel tenderly toward him 
on account of his helplessness. The mothers in that lowly neighborhood will tell you that their 
little ones talk of Pete and his ways most of the time. In which direction is one to look for the 
dawn of a higher day, toward the large arena crowded with trophies of the chase and instruments of 
torture and slaughter? Or to the obscure school where Pete and his enlightened owner may be 
said to hold the chair of ethics ? 
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PICTURESQUE HATS 


FROM POPHAM 


> 


FoR ** DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS” SEE PAGE III 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


ETHICS FOR THE PROTECTION OF WITNESSES 


—COMFORTS FOR WAGE-EARNERS— 
A BIT OF CHARMING VERSE— 
CRUELTY OF THE RECOM- 
MENDATION TO ‘£¢ FIRE 
LOW ’’.—SANE COM- 
MENT ON LYNCH- 


INGS 


T is a matter of interest to any one who has 
I ever had to submit to the brow-beating of 

counselin a law courtto learnthat acode of 
ethics has been recently adopted by the Wis- 
consin Bar Association. These rules, how- 
ever, refer entirely to the relations of the Benca 
and the Bar and to proper behavior between 
counsel, It is not uninteresting to go over the 
counts; ill opinion of the incumbent of a judi- 
cial office does not excuse a want of respect 
due to the office. Then again counsel and 
judge may not indulge in familiarity nor may 
the former extend to the latter any attentions 
or hospitality of a special nature other than 
their relations would justify. Counsel is en- 
joined to refrain from exhibitions of bad tem- 
per when a case is lost. An interesting bit of 
advice is the lawyer's treatment of one another, 
which is to the effect that the attorney should try 
the merits of the case and not the opposing 
counsel. Allusions to the personal history or 
the mental or the physical peculiarities of the 
opposing counsel are condemned. Now since 
they have started out with codes of etiquette 
for the Bench and the Bar, perhaps it is not 
too much to hope that in process of time 
there will also be decided upon a code of 
behavior for the attorney in his relation to the 
witness; for of all the insulting experiences few 
are more extreme than that to which all grades 
of lawyers subject the witnesses whom they 
wish to discredit with the jury. It is usually 
an annoying experience to most of the laity to 
appear in a law court at all, and that a dis- 
agreeable experience should be developed into 
positive torture as it is in many instances is an 
outrage. To the long list of rights, that of 
the witness to decent treatment is one of the 
most urgent. 

*"% 

At the dinner of the Get-Together Club, 
which was attended by several hundred mem- 
bers, some half a dozen speakers told the 
company of the various means employed by 
them individually to improve the condition of 
the men in their employ. Among the most 
interesting of the experiments for betterment 
was that outlined in regard to the Briar Cliff 
farms, where there are three hundred persons 
employed. These have been provided with 
well-fitted up houses lighted by electricity; 
also a schoolhouse and a church, and a com- 
mon home has been erected by the company 
for the unmarried men employed by them. It 
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was told of the Sherwin-Williams Paint and 
Varnish Company that, although the works 
are located in the dirtiest sections of Cleve- 
land, it has been found possible to make them 
attractive. The workmen here are provided 
with lunch rooms at which meals are served at 
cost, and there are a club room and a library 
for the men also. In addition an annual out- 
ing is provided for the employees every year. 
At the Bethlehem steel works (Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania) it has been found that the sys- 
tem of piece work results in the men making 
higher wages than they could elsewhere. This 
paying men by their individual capacities is 
said to inspire their ambition and if they are 
assured that their piece rate will not be 
changed, whether the times are good or bad, 
they will work with a will. | Mr. Porter, the 
consulting engineer of the works who gave out 
the facts, stated, as his opinion, that trade 
unions are run for the benefit of the incompe- 
tent, and that the capable are able to take care 
of themselves if the opportunity is afforded 
them. The Williams Drop Forging Com- 
pany, of Red Hook, Brooklyn, has a mutual 
aid society among its men, who have also 
been provided by the company with bath 
rooms of the newest type. Beside which the 
company insures the tools the workmen use in 
their shops free of charge; it offers prizes for 
suggestions as to how methods can be im- 
proved every six months; it has a cooling sys- 
tem in its forge shops that makes working 
there fairly comfortable. _It is the experience 
of this concern also that paying on the piece 
system increases the out-put of the men and 
gives a better grade of work. Charles F. 
Henig, the consulting chemist of the Krupps’ 
establishment, said that he knew of no firm 
which did more for its workmen than his. 
‘* We furnish bread at cost price and sell 
groceries and other provisions for cash at a 
much smaller cost than the men could procure 
them elsewhere. We have restaurants and 
hospitals for the men and we house them all 
comfortably in our famous workmen's 
colonies."” 
* 
* * 

It is not often that verse is given place in 
this department, but a little gem from a vol- 
ume of poems by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
recently published, * tempts to quotation past re- 


sistance. ‘The two verses having Immortality 
as their subject read as follows: 


** My window is the open sky, 

The flower in farthest wood is mine; 
I am the heir to all gone by, 

The eldest son of all the line. 


*¢ And when the robbers Time and Death, 
Athwart my path, conspiring stand, 

I cheat them with a clod, a breath, 
And pass the sword from hand to hand.”’ 


Pal 

The following is not, as might be reason- 
ably inferred, the instruction given by Apache 
warriors to the young bucks of their tribe; it 
is, on the contrary, published in a Christian 
country by a nominally Christian editor and 
addressed to Christian men, some nineteen 
hundred years after the birth of Christ, during 
all of which period the precepts of the Master 
have been preached by many millions of men 


— . *@ 
* Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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and made still further accessible by many times 
many million Bibles that have been circulated. 
The paper is addressed to the recruit, who is 
advised as follows: ‘« A bullet through the ab- 
domen is more certainly fatal than if aimed at 
the head or the heart; for in the latter case the 
ball is often glanced off by the bone or it fol- 
lows round it under the skin. But when it 
enters the stomach or the bowels from any di- 
rection death is inevitable but scarcely ever in- 
stantaneous. Generally the person struck 
lives a day or two with perfect clearness of in- 
tellect, sometimes not suffering greatly. The 
practical bearing of this statement in reference 
to the soldier’s future is clear. Fire Low.” 
It will be observed that the victim is not to be 
granted the comparative mercy of a sudden 
death, but he is to be wounded in such a way 
that he will almost inevitably live for from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, all the 
while retaining consciousness of the pain that 
he is enduring and of the ghastly tragedies that 
are going on about him. Surrounded by 
friends and his sufferings alleviated by all that 
skill and affection could invent, his fate would 
even then be pitiable. But on a battle-field, 
possibly tramped on by his comrades and by 
horses; or left for hours unattended and sur- 
rounded by the wounded and the dead in all 
stages and conditions of agony; or perhaps 
abandoned altogether by defeated and retreat- 
ing comrades he is left keenly conscious of be- 
ing forsaken, apparently, by God and man, to 
agonize his life away. That is what the rec- 
ommendation to fire low does for the man who 
is the target! 
*"* 

The lynchings which have taken place in the 
south and the west have been made the occa- 
sion by the people in other parts of the coun- 
try for reading moral lectures to what might be 
called the aiding and abetting communities. 
Now, while no civilized person can condone 
the supineness or the connivance of the author- 
ities in savagery of that type, it is still a pleas- 
ure to any fair-minded person to come across 
something other than preachment on the sub- 
ject—a something which strives in a spirit of 
justice and charity to find some reason for such 
ghastly doings, and without doubt, therefore, 
the North Western Christian Advocate’s 
reasonable explanation will be received with 
pleasure. Who doubts, it says, that if the 
laws of the land were enforced with proper 
certainty and regularity the mob spirit would 
be checked. Of course, laxity in administra- 
tion does not justify these lawless outbreaks, 
but it does leave room for the excited crowd to 
fancy itself as carrying out the purposes of 
good government in the interests of justice, 
when it is only giving vent to an evil passion 
which a wholesome respect for law would re- 
strain. When officers sworn to observe the 
law show indifference toward it and permit 
indifference to grow into positive neglect of 
duty they set an example of disrespect for the 
law that becomes contagious and places their 
influence on the side of lawlessness. 
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THE GIRL WHO LOVED 
TEWKSBURY 
BY HELEN BENEDICT 


In Two Parts 
CHAPTER II 
( Concluded from Vogue of last week ) 


He wedding was over. All the proper 
things had been said about the beauty 
ot the bride, and the fine air and dis- 

tinction of the bridegroom. The great Lon- 
don church had been crowded, and the decora- 
tions of the church were perfect, but, some 
way, everyone seemed to feel that behind little 
Madge’s pretty face there was nothing else, 
and everyone avoided all mention of love as 
something in no way appropriate to the occa- 
sion. And yet there was no doubt that Tewks- 
bury, the tranquil and silent, was very much 
in love indeed. There was another subject 
about which there seemed to be no doubt in 
the minds of the guests at the bride’s house, 
and that was the maid of honor. Everyone 
said how lovely she looked, in her strong, sweet 
young womanhood; everyone told how she had 
always been the bride’s best friend—in an elder- 
sister, protecting manner—and how she had 
known the bridegroom since childhood; every- 
one said how well pale blue suited her; how 
pretty her hair was, done in that great crown, 
with the little tendrils escaping about her ears 
and forehead; every one told how the Squire 
made his boast that his ‘¢ little girl’’ had never 
had a single secret from him; and how she was 
going down to their country house with him in 
the evening, and expected to stay there always 
now. 

The bride had gone up to dress, and mirth 
was high. Leslie was receiving a great deal of 
attention from her many admirers, and was the 
gayest of the gay. Presently the bride ap- 
peared, and, amid laughter and rice, hurried 
down the red carpet to the carriage. Leslie 
was waiting there under the awning. Madge 
stood on tip-toe and kissed her. ‘* Good-by, 
you dear old thing!*’ said the bride. Tewks- 
bury gave Miss Treherne’s hand a hearty grip 
and followed Madge into the brougham. 
‘¢ Good-by, and good luck!”*’ called Leslie 
after them; they drove away, and the party 
began to disperse. 

«« Well,”’ said the Squire, as he settled him- 
self back in his carriage—the carriage which 
was driving them home from the country 
station an hour later—*‘*I don’t know when 
I’ve been to such a jolly wedding! Dear old 
Tewksbury, I do hope he will be happy! 
He’s a good chap! Bless*em both! Ha, ha, 
who ever would have thought of Tewksbury 
married! How we shouted at the very idea 
that night, when we drank to the impossible 
‘Girl who loved Tewksbury.” Well, 
wasn't it a jolly wedding altogether, little one? 
—not a soul thought of crying, thank good- 
ness!”” 

‘« No,”” said Leslie, ‘* not a soul thought of 
crying.’ And so they drove through the 
Park gates, and entered their own brightly 
lighted hall. Leslie was still in her pale blue 
gown, which set off her lovely face so well. 


When the servants had left the room, she’ 


turned to the Squire, who was pulling off his 
gloves in his energetic, hearty way. ‘It has 
been awfully jolly, hasn't it, dear eld Dad ?*’ 
she said, ‘*but I think I am a little tired 
now, and I’m going to bed, so that I'll be 
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very fit for a ride with you to-morrow. I've 
never kept but one secret from you, Daddy, 
and I shall never keep one any more.’’ She 
put one of her beautiful, strong hands on 
either of the Squire’s shoulders, and looked 
tenderly into his kindly eyes, while there was 
on her lips a tired little smile. ‘* Though he 
never knew it, I was the ‘Girl who loved 
Tewksbury,” *” she said. 
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_ WHAT SHE WEARS _ oe 


PEKINE SILK IN TRIMMING—PEACH PINK IN 
COMBINATION WITH CHESTNUT BROWN— 
BLOUSE RUNABOUT COSTUMES— 
EMPIRE GOWN MODIFICATIONS 
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Mall wonder that gowns are so lovely sea- 
S son after season, since the fabrics keep 
up such an advancing pace of perfection 
and variety. Those who spend largely upon 
dress are quite as ready and willing to pay 
from $3 to $10 a yard for any of the new 
materials as they are to spend more for silks 
and velvets. One of the new and charming 
examples which commands admiration and 
patronage is panne tissue in ivory-white, cream- 
white, and all evening shades—a dream if com- 
bined with lace and French taffeta. There is 
also a mousseline de soie with a crépe finish in 
painted designs, bewilderingly beautiful, and 
velvet-figured or spotted mousselines equally 
enviable, besides all the well-known gauzes, 
baréges, grenadines for indoor wear and cere- 
monious occasions. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN SILK LACE AND VELVET 
RIBBON 


Black and white and chocolate and white 
pekiné silks are the smart ones used to trim 
fabrics of a single color, and these are also the 
silks chosen by the modish for gowns in ac- 
cordance with the authority of latest date, an 
authority which is the creator of the following 
charming gown in black and white. Its skirt 
for fullness might be dated 1830, and it has for 
trimming seven rows of over a quarter inch 
wide black velvet ribbon, it is mounted upon a 
white silk yoke covered with black Chantilly. 
There is a demi-décolleté boléro bodice of the 
same silk, short enough to show a blouse of 
white silk covered with black Chantilly as well 
as a top yoke empiécement with collarband 
of the same lace and silk combination, with 
some short black velvet straps as adornment. 
The sleeves, which reach the elbow, are of 
the pekiné silk with stripes running lengthwise, 
while the arm is fitted straight up and down. 
At the elbow are a flounce of white mousseline 
full eight inches deep, and over it a black 
Chantilly equally deep with knots of black 
velvet ribbon on the outside. Narrow black 
velvet for belt and bow, the latter small and 
unobtrusive. 


COSTUME OF PINK MOUSSELINE AND CHESTNUT 
SATIN 


Peach pink if combined with a chataine or 
chestnut brown is one of the last smartnesses 
brought over. Very harmonious and delight- 
ful is this combination as, for instance, in 
sheer pink mousseline over the same shade of 
satin. This dinner dress is one of six, its 
skirt plaided over at the bottom in several 
rows with a white Chantilly entredeux of me- 
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dium width, and fine mousseline tuckings 
inserted between the lace bars which run up 
towards the knee in long lines above this 
plaiding. A low ‘draped ,bodice has for its 
décolletage a scarf-like drapery of soft glossy 
chestnut taffeta mingled with mousseline of 
the same shade, with a large chou of match 
velvet ribbons upon the left side. Belt of nar- 
row velvet ribbon to match also, and on the 
sides of the skirt panels of these velvet 
ribbons ending in long double loops. <A 
white tulle tucker finished the décolletage to a 
charm. To see this gown worn with a parure 
of diamonds and ruby pendants is te frankly 
confess this pink and brown the happiest crea- 
tion to set off beautiful jewels seen in many a 
day. 


PAINTED MOUSSELINE FROU-FROU COSTUMES 


Painted mousselines are the most entrancing 
gown creations, as they areunboxed, suggest- 
ing all that is beautiful in themselves from 
the most poetic dream of flowers to the light- 
ness of a cloud and that inexpressible effect of 
quantities of feathery lace, for which there is 
no name, but only the pleasure of sensation. 
If ever gowns should be restricted to beautiful 
women alone, these are they. We shall see 
them worn a great deal, however, and shall 
have to shut our eyes to avoid the jarring of 
sensitive nerves of sight, as beauties cannot be 
expected to be the only wearers. The bottom 
of these long skirts, as well as the chiffon and 
silk drop-skirts beneath, must all be a mass of 
laces and mousseline plissés. Bodice and elbow 
sleeves are lace-trimmed also, so that they are 
a luxurious mass of lace from neck to traine 
edge. 

Postillion Etons are very smart wear and 
their fronts either pitch forward beyond the 
line of the figure, or they recede from it by 
slashings or slopings at the sides. The latter 
are the more charming, showing as they do 
underneath embroidered taffeta vests, with 
their turn-over collars. This collar is nearly 
as wide as the collar of the postillion Eton and 
lies over it. The sleeves, which are fitted to 
end some distance beyond the elbows, show 
taffeta undersleeves, all of which details are ex- 
tremely chic and most youthful and becom- 
ming. 


LINE OF THE FLOUNCE ON SKIRTS 


Skirts have deep shaped flounces in the back 
very often, but always dropping low in front 
to preserve hight of outline. The flat galloon 
trimming or band stitching usually has two 
finished ends crossing in the centre of the 
front. There will also be touches of the 
skirt trimming upon the sleeve, cuffs and upon 
the fronts of the postillion coat, all the rest 
requiring only stitching for finish, Some 
smart effects are produced for revers and col- 
lars as well as for cuffs, by lining the beige or 
écru laces with a linen of the same shade. 
This tells to advantage on nickel, cadet blue 
and homespuns in spring tones. If the cloth 
collars are attached they are turned over flat or 
have a band rising from side to side only; in 
the latter case there is a short turn-over straight 
collar, leaving the front space to be filled 
by the chemisette band. If the Etons are very 
open, the blouse being fully exposed, is a 
handsome affair, having its button or lacing 
fastening, its inner vest attachments or rever 
finishes. Ail the dressy suits have under- 
sleeves of lawns or silks matching the blouses. 























BLOUSE COSTUMES 


Many’ are the foulards, challies and 
etamines intended for a robe trotteur, or the 
forenoon shopping suit for May and June, 
which is smartly made with open fronts 
pouching slightly over a belt, the back flat 
and belted in. There is a turn-over shoulder 
collar reaching to shoulder seams, and sleeves 
just over the elbow with upturned cuffs. The 
fronts are faced with silks or chiné ribbons, or 


batiste embroideries which show off charm- 
ingly, with top corners turned over. 

- An almond green and white-spotted foulard 
with fine lines of white and a white diamond 
spaced off evenly is a charming example of 
material in a spring outfit just sent home. 
There is a tunic skirt with a waved band of 
cloth a trifle darker in tone for bottom trim- 
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ming; this band closely stitched with white 
silk. Theturn-over collar as well as the cuffs 
and the outside front facings as well as the 
belt are also of cloth stitched in rows. The 
undersleeves and the chemisette with its neck- 
band are of écru tucked batiste, while the 
inner facing of the fronts is of the same batiste 
embroidered in blyes and white; the blues in 
three shades, middle tones predominating. 
The narrow blue silk cravat is plissé very finely 
and drawn through a cravat slide of the ‘‘ new 
art’ genre; the ends are pointed and hang 
half-way. 














DAINTY SUMMER MUSLINS 


MODIFIED EMPIRE 


Some of the Empire modifications in dressy 
indoor gowns, especially made for our country 
women, offer but the merest hint of the foreign 
model. Instead of the straight, unconfined 
line of corsage and skirt flowing down from 
the bust gracefully, and losing itself in the 


Vary 


full flaring drapery below, there seems to be 
but a little patch of loose fabric in the middle 
of the bodice extending a few inches below the 
belt. If this style is at all attempted, far bet- 
ter is it to follow the original drapery. The 
best makers tuck the gown material inte the 
possibility of retaining the lines of the figure en 
Princess at the back and at the sides, leaving 
the loose front to drop and arrange itself in the 
middle, and above the knee to be lost in the 
skirt drapery. For embonpoint subjects with 
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fine figure lines, this genre ot gown is sure to 
create an air of distinction when worn. 


FOULARD-TRIMMED VEILINGS 


Veilings and all the sheer soft silk and 
wool fabrics have a fascinating effect if 
trimmed with white ground foulards, spotted 


(Continued on page 299) 
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checked silk, which began and ended at the 
sides, as did the flounce, the silk turning up 
into a pointed end for finish, with many stitch- 


(Continued from page 295). 
according to whatever color the voiles happens 
to be, either in harmony of contrast or in the 


An example in half-mourning was greatly 
admired recently, the gown fabric of which 
was a sheer silk and wool voile over black 


same shade.‘| Parasols to match this foulard 
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are then in order, and the ensemble becomes 
very smart. Soft light taffetas may be also 
used in this way, and a more simple and be- 
coming demi-toilette for all informal purposes 
one need not wish for. 





taffeta. 


the upper front part tucked from hip to hip, so 
as to fall in a long point in the middle of the 
front gore. The shaped flounce was set in 
under a group of tucks, while upon the bottom 
of. it was a facing of fine black and white 


The skirt, with a fitted flounce, had 


ings. Short boléro, with facing of check silk 
to match, was well stitched, the voile being 
finely tucked throughout, including the sleeves, 
which ended half way down the lower arm in 
a widely turned up cuff of silk. There was a 
white tucked batiste collar trimmed with sev- 
eral rows of plissé footing, with undersleeves 
to match. A check silk parasol is to be car- 
ried. The toque was a black and white tulle, 
with straw intermixed, and small white roses in 
a half wreath across the back. 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


When a gown or Eton suit begins to re- 
semble a military uniform, the wearer should hie 
herself to some sane tailor or gown maker and 
beg him (or her) to reduce the trappings, strip 
off some of the galloons, lessen some dozens of 
buttons and then switch off a few chevrons. 
Then can the Eton or gown owner return her 
to the public eye looking less martial and less 
Offenbachish. 


Not— 


To consider big batiste-embroidered collars, 
with or without lace insettings as the present 
smart touch of eight bodices out of ten, is to 
acknowledge oneself not au courant with this 
season’s modishness. Count on $6, $8 and 
$15 a yard batiste embroideries swelling up 
the gown bills of the season to enormous pro- 
portions, but remember that collars and under- 
sleeves as well as fronts are wholly re- 
sponsible. 


TAaFFETAS— 


Queen it over all the other silks for trim- 
mings this season, and are so covered with 
plain and fancy stitchings that one cannot al- 
ways detect the silk beneath. Ribbon work 
has not entirely disappeared, but it has lost its 
prestige. The narrowest ribbon finishes are in 
great demand—something between a ribbon 
and a gimp. 


THaT— 


Dead gold trimmings are thought much 
smarter than those bright shining, showy ones 
are, but as the former are rather scarce, those 
in love with gold effects will not give the lat- 
ter up on that account. 


NoTHING— 


In the way of purse, card-case and 
portemonnaie designs are so modish as serpents 
uncoiled. What little beauties in gold, dull 
silver, or enamel are creeping over the daintiest 
of suéde constructions. La Valli¢re—chains 
with pearl pendants; another favorite for the 
hand carrying suéde card-cases in pale colors 
is to be admired for its ornamental effect. 
It appeals to the young contingent especially, 
as all things that jingle are apt to do. 


ONnE— 


May note on the new smart walking ties 
three kinds of leather—patent leather, dull 
leather; and kid that is brilliantly glossy. The 
combination is most attractive, it must be con- 
fessed. Heels remain the same in hight in 
spite of all outcry. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. Secillustrations on this page.] 


STOLE COLLAR— NANKEEN COLLAR—ODD LACE 
BITS — COLORED SILK ACCESSORIES— STOCKS 
—DOUBLE WIDTH FOULARDS—BEAUTI- 
FUL SILKS AT $1 TO $1.50 PER 
YARD—MANY NOVELTY 


SILKS 


turn in this season’s fashions, and 

many of the bewitching collars, boleros 
and neck-pieces are largely to be thanked for 
the air of distinction of a whole costume. The 
clever woman thoroughly appreciates the fact 
that often upon the choice of apparently trifling 
details depends the success of her frock. No- 
ticeably smart is the collar with stole ends 
shown in sketch No. 1, which is made of Re- 
naissance lace, of a new and fine qualicy, in 
close work and dainty cream coloring. The 
shape is new and it would change any simple 
bodice into the smartest kind of a garment 
without other aid ot any kind. There is a 
broad sailor collar at the back and a slightly 
deeper yoke effect in front; in shape following 
the line of the arm-hole at each side, and ex- 
tending in long stole ends which broaden a 
trifle below the waist, where they finish in 
prettily rounded ends. The price for this ex- 
ceeding dainty little accessory is only $5.75. 
A much smaller sailor collar of deep (cru em- 
broidered batiste in very open pattern outlined 
with a simple over-and-over stitch is $1.25, 
which for a young girl’s simple morning cos- 
tume would be both pretty and suitable. An- 
other reasonably priced collar of imitation point 
appliqué is rounded in form with prettily slop- 
ing ends in front and can be had for $2.50. 

I have seen nothing more modish for an 
accompanying feature of one of those lovely 
blue linen gowns than the collar shown in 
sketch No. 2. In color, design and shape this 
is ultra chic. The material of the body of the 
collar is not only an entire novelty, but it is 
immensely taking. There is a deep sailor col- 
lar in the back and wide revers tapering to a 
point at the waist line in front. The color is 
is so deep a butter tone that it comes under the 
head of saffron ; the material is nankeen, a 
curious heavy linen brought originally from 
China. Appliquéd over the entire collar and 
forming a deep edge on either side is a very 
heavy lace in the same color. The price is 
$3.95. 

Always interesting are the novel bits of lace 
with which to ornament the more dressy silk 
blouses to be worn for at least another season 
with the tailor-made suits. The lovely bib- 
like front of Renaissance seen in sketch No. 3 
would not only be appropriate for this purpose, 
but it is equally attractive as a trimming of a 
whole gown of foulard or any light summer 
fabric. The price is exceptionally reasonable— 
only $2.45. The lace is very fine, being on 
the new order of Renaissance to that seen 
in the model of sketch No. 1. The shape 
needs no explanation, for it can be easily seen 
in the sketch. The small yoke left in the 
centre would be very effectively filled with 
finely tucked batiste; or if it is to trim a 
flowered foulard gown, this could be of plain 
taffetas to match the ground color, finely 
tucked. The lace can be matched in all-over 
pattern ; so if more be desired for the becom- 
ing close undersleeves, or any such addition, it 
can easily be purchased by the yard. Another 
novel piece is of Duchesse lace in the form of a 
pointed vest, rounded out for a yoke at the top. 
The price is $4 75. 

A collar of butter-colored Renaissance lace 
has deep revers in front and is embroidered all 
over in silk of the same shade. This can be 
bought for $3.75. Of a curious lacy fibre is 
the little boléro seen in sketch No. 4. The 
elaborate applications with which the founda- 
tion is almost completely covered are of grass 
linen, appliquéd with a pretty over-and-over 
stitch. Price, $3.50. All of these accessories 
of dress are of great assistance tothe little dress- 
maker, as they are smart in material and de- 


B Eautiful dress accessories greet one at every 


sign, thus making it possible to obtain modish 
results with a minimum of labor and skill. 

The new neck wear at this season of the 
year naturally runs largely to thin wash ma- 
terials, and there are quantities of lovely de- 
signs from which to choose, suitable for the 
most frou-frou feminine taste as well as for the 
more athletic woman fond of rather ‘‘ sporty ”” 
clothes. These are numerous and interesting 
enough to warrant an article devoted almost ex- 
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clusively to their description, but for the pres- 
ent I shall only call to attention two or three 
of the new stocks and ties to be worn with silk 
blouses rather than with those of wash ma- 
terials. 

Ot blue taffeta is the severe model of sketch 
No. 5, although it can also be obtained in sev- 
eral other shades. The pointed turn-over bits, 
the stock, and the tie ends, are ornamented 
with a handsome quality of black and white 
baby ribbon. The price is $1.95. 

Another pretty little piece is of cream liberty 


satin, the turn-over bits edged with a tiny silken 
braid in Oriental coloring, and a scant fall of 
lace strapped to the stock with more of these 
Eastern colored bands. There is a long satin 
tie, gathered into a novel knot, and hanging 
loose again in ever broadening ends, finished 
with deep yellow lace, and more of the Persian 
ribbon. This is meant for a rather dressy bod- 
ice, and costs $3.75. A stock and tie of 


creamy chiffon is useful for many things, and 
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The sketch No. 6 shows 


suitable for all ages. 
a handsome one. Price, $3.75. This is 
rather elaborately ornamented with black and 
white baby ribbon, and has small turn-overs 
edged with point de géne lace. The fluffy bow 
is ribbon trimmed, and the dainty accordion- 
plaited ends are given a pretty frou-frou effect 
by a narrow edge of lace and a ribbon edge. 
This holds out the plaits into what somewhat 
resembles a ruffle, and is effective. 

A pretty neck-piece in black is seen in sketch 
No. 7; this is particularly well adapted for 


‘*SEEN IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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mourning, but it would look well"worn with ; 
pretty turn-over collar of lace and any of the 
more brilliantly colored bodices, such as deep 
yellow or Du Barry pink. The stock is of black 
taffeta trimmed with very narrow black velvet 
ribbon and a row of tiny black buttons verti. 
cally placed in the middle. The jabot is of 
crépe de chine, accordion-plaited, stitched op 
the ends and edged with lace. The price ix 
$2.35. 
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New summer fabrics unfold their charm 
from week to week, but it is evident that for 
elaborate gowns for formal occasions the beaut 
ful foulards of double width, the exquisite) 
pliable crépe de chines with their myriad post 
bilities for draping, and the silvery louisines w” 
be the favorite materials.# It may be objected 
that this is too long a list from which 
choose, but one’s choice this season may > 
guided by individual needs and tastes ina great! 
degree than for several years past both in the 
matter of fabric and mode. The foulards at 
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aways certain of high rank in popular esteem 
for summer gowns, as they can be had in 
countless beautiful varieties of design and color- 
ing, are very cool, both in appearance and in 
fact, and have great possibility for modish 
fashioning. Most exquisite of all are the 
double width foulards of a softness and daintiness 
to beggar discription, These are $5 a yard, and 
come in patterns of wonderful beauty. 

On something the same order but intended 
for even More ceremonious occasions is regence 
liberty combined with a different weave re- 
sembling a satin Bedford cord, but all incon- 
ceivably light and pliable. The fond of this 
lovely fabric is usually of pure white and 
scattered among the exquisitely contrasting 
weaves is a new art design of enormous pink 
blossoms, or corn-colored if you prefer. The 
material is double width and would cut to very 
good advantage. The price is $5.50 a yard. 
Such fabrics are not to be had at all times, as 
only a few pieces are brought out, and the 
gowns of those who are so fortunate as to get 
them remain distinctive. Added to this is the 
fact that in very few houses are such lovely 
patterns procurable at any time, and they are 
usually bought up almost as soon as shown. 

White and black in combination will enjoy 
its usual vogue this summer. This is always a 
safe combination and if the pattern be well 
chosen it has an air of distinction hard to ex- 
cel. Not new but always smart-looking and 
capable of most attractive results is a black 
foulard ground with a spaced spot in black, 
selling for $1 a yard. More novel and still 
better is the same idea in a rain spot—that is a 
dot irregular as to size and spacing. This is 
selling at the same price in a very good quality 
and it can be had in a larger or smaller pattern 
as preferred. White ground with black spots is 
another good design, making, however, a 
much lighter gown in coloring. One of the 
best imported foulards in this grade has an out- 
line cherry pattern in white on different colored 
grounds. National blue is a good fond for this 
and much used this year. For $1 another de- 
sign of cherries on a striped background is sell- 
ing. Medallions in pompadour design on a 
plain fond are much used, for the incrustations 
of lace so much in favor have brought this out- 
line into vogue. Such a pattern can be bought 
for $1 a yard and it is very effective in white 
medallions set with a floral pattern-on a thyme 
fond. 

Best adapted for one of rather imposing 
hight is a grass design in black on white. This 
isnew and smart if one can carry off a large 
figure. It costs 25 cents more than the above 
mentioned line of patterns, which are selling at 
the uniform price of $1 a yard. The grass 
pattern may be obtained in different shades of 
blue on white, and in black on a reseda green 
ground. Chiné louisine alternated with stripes 
of white peau de cygne silks, are exceedingly 
lovely, and seem to be seen through an impal- 
pable cobweb of shimmering silver. The pat- 
tern of these chiné silks is woven on the warp, 
and the contrasting shade inserted in such a 
manner as to give an indefinite effect. These 
are $1.50 a yard, and are not only most lovely, 
but they will give the best of wear as they can 
be used both winter and summer. 

In this weave there is a pattern of white 
cherries and leaves on a field of white, com- 
bined with exquisite clusters of blush roses and 
leaves woven in the warp in such a way as to 
give the appearance of being crushed into the 
fabric itself. The price is $4 a yard. 

Less elaborate and to be bought for $1.50 
a yard is one of the loveliest patterns I have seen 
in this charming silk. This has a fond of 
white in contrasting weaves, one much resem- 
bling an exceedingly soft taffeta, and the other a 
silvery louisine On this lovely background 
is scattered an indefinite floral pattern in black, 
but not an opaque black, for this gives rather 
the idea of a water color, and the material, 
when unrolled, has a pastel softness of tints. 
The grass pattern previously mentioned can be 
had in louisine, the color combination of blues 
and greens with a dash of white being most 
effective, 

Panne satin is another favorite material, 
much resembling panne velvet in effect and 
very soft and pliable. It is not expensive, as a 
good quality can be bought tor $1.25 Among 
the best designs at this price is a mauve ground 
with alternate scrolls of white and self-color, 
the latter showing a narrow outline of white, 
and dotted with a darker shade of violet. Be- 


tween these are countless tiny black dots which 
give a rather dark effect. The design can be 
had in thyme green, rose and all the new shades. 

Of the color of khaki is another piece set 
elaborately with white spots in various sizes. 
Over these are scattered at intervals different 
sized black spots. This is one of the smartest 
patterns in the panne satins. Another modish 
design has a white ground with a tulip pattern 
in DuBarré pink and conventional scrolls in the 
same lovely shade. The price of the two last- 
mentioned fabrics is $1.50 a yard. 

Shepherd checks are always among the best 
selling patterns, and although they are far from 
new they have a clean, crisp air which is re- 
freshing. These can be had in large or small 
checks and in taffetas as well as louisine. Plain 
foulards come in all the different cloth shades 
and they can be utilized for a whole costume or 
for stitched bands on a figured foulard with a 
fond of the same shade. 

It is announced that drap de soie is to be the 
silk par excellence of the autumn, but as this is 
a heavy fabric it is hardly apropos at this season 
to enter with great length on the charms of this 
exceedingly soft rich silk. Red is a color sure 
of great popularity this season, and many of the 
silks I have mentioned are to be found in the 
various shades. 

A remarkably lovely robe dress of light blue 
challie has a band several inches deep of the 
material cut out in a floral pattern and elabo- 
rately embroidered. The skirt is not shaped, 
but the double-width material merely has this 
as a border to one side. There is also a narrow 
embroidery to match for the waist. Many pre- 
fer the robe costumes cut in this manner to 
those already shaped, as individuality can be 
consulted in one case more than in the other. 
There is a great quantity of material in the 
pattern, six yards of the wide embroidery and 
four of the narrower. The price is $30. 

A robe of white crépe de Paris, appliquéd 
with black Chantilly lace, costs $25. Ex- 
quisite crépe de chines, set with a large floral 
design, are to be had for $1.50 a yard, having 
been reduced from about double that amount. 
As there are not very many pieces left, it would 
be well to write at once should you desire any- 
thing of the kind, Another quality is selling 
at $1.25 a yard, and of this there is ample. 
Veilings in all shades come with a lovely woven 
border of self color and gold. These are $2 
and $3 a yard, and are double width, 

Liberty si'k scarfs, printed in Persian and 
floral designs, are $4.50 each. They are 
meant to be worn asa species of light wrap. 
Charming scarfs of white lisse, crossbarred with 
crépe de chine, come in solid colors and in white 
for $3.75. The length of these is two and a 
half yards. Narrower, but not less long, they 
can be obtained for $2 each. 

A new glove just put upon the market, made 
of very fine kid remarkably well finished, is 
selling for the reasonable price of 85 cents a 
pair. It has for a foundation the idea of the 
Biarritz gloves, but it is a vast improvement, as 
the fullness at the wrist is gathered in with an 
elastic cleverly introduced in the under part of 
the wrist of the glove. This contrivance gives 
a pretty outline, and saves the bother of but- 
tons or clasps, In white these gloves are par- 
ticularly to be commended. 

Pretty parasols in one-colored fancy silk 
dotted in a satin effect, are selling for $2.50 
each. These are pretty and reasonable. Belt 
pins to be used on the crossed ends of a velvet 
or ribbon belt, are of large oval imitation tur- 
quoise, set in a tiny beading of gilt. They are 
but 85 cents each, and very smart. Fans 
painted with large splashing new art designs 
helped out with wee spangles, are selling for 
$1.25 and $1.95. 

Elastic backed velvet for belts is a novelty, 
and costs $1.75 a yard. With a satin finish 
studded with dull gilt nail heads, the price is 
$2.25, and the same variety, ornamented with 
steel, is $2.75. 

Gloves in sixteen-button length have a floral 
pattern in fine Duchess lace, appliquéd the full 
length, and cost $6.25 a pair. The design is 
light and graceful, sweeping up in charming 
curves. 

Linen accordion-plaited skirts are made of 
large squares resembling hardkerchiefs. The 
borders make a pretty finish to the bottom, and 
a stripe effect when they are joined on the 
skirt. The price is $7, and they are ready to 
be sewn on a band. With these skirts plain 
white linen shirt waists should be worn. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


A FIT BLACK SILK COSTUME 


called ** corded ’’ are summer-like in 

lightness and very good for a two- 
season wear ordinarily. Such a gown is not 
only a capital investment for a good part of 
three seasons by gliding spring into early sum- 
mer and summer into autumn, but a conveni- 
ence that an all-black gown has in a unique 
way beyond any other. Some of these silks 
have transparent lace weavings in narrow stripes 
which give them a pretty effect and admit the 
reflection of white or a color beneath when all 
black is not desirable. But for street wear the 
all-black gown is the one advised. There is no 
need of spending much upon trimmings; the 
silk does not require it as a plain black taffeta 
is sure to do, 

For instance, very fit indeed was one, the 
skirt of which being well cut, had pressed 
tucks, but not more than three around the bot- 
tom, otherwise perfectly plain. A short boléro 
covered with cross stripings of half-inch black 
velvet, the sleeves long and striped to match 
with a high neckband, the Aiglon finish 
trimmed on bottom edge with a bias band stitch- 
ing of black and white striped silk. The 
straight open fronts were faced with the same 
silk, and the bottom of the boléro, in the back 
only, had a bias black and white silk motif 
stitched on. ‘Finish of wrists in the same silk 
also white wash silk for blouse, showing under- 
neath, and then belted in with a wide soft taf- 
feta black ribbon, knotted on the left side scarf 
tashion, ending in two streamers, each finished 
with bunches of black velvet loops. Where a 
boléro does not suit the figure, choose a round 
waist having cross shirrings wide apart and 
slightly concave in line and cover each silk 
space with lines of black velvet ribbon, observ- 
ing that each space upon the sleeves should be 
trimmed in the same manner. In this instance 
the rivbon belt also enfolds the bottom of the 
bodice, but the open front facings, collarband 
and wrist finish of striped silk may be fully car- 
ried out, For an all black trimming on a gown 
of this same silk it would be most effective to 
use plain black taffeta or a very light weight of 
black cloth stitched on flat. 

Striped or spotted black and white silks are, 
however, the most economical of trimmings, 
and so easily managed in home dressmaking. 
Those who prefer ruchings, and they are very 
pretty on slight figures, should make them of 
plain taffeta, carefully matching the black of 
the gown silk, as black silks differ so much in 
tone. To give a tailor-made air to these black 
silks is by far the smartest thing to do, and 
leave the ruchings for gowns of other kinds 
more dressy in character. 


A Mong low-priced black silks the variety 


BOLERO DON'TS 


To one whose waist measure is over twenty- 
two should attempt short boléros with under 
blouses en evidence for several inches below. 
This genre belongs to extreme sienderness only. 
Robust women should take advantage of the 
Etons with postillion backs. While they are 
exceedingly becoming to slender waists when 
nicely belted in they have equal advantages in re- 
ducing the proportions of large ones. A pouch 
front is one which answers also for small and 
large waists, and bears its modish seal on most 
bodices as well as on the separate front acces- 
sory attached to them. These pouched fronts 
often have small upper or lower bib pieces fit- 
ted in of different material and color, a pretty 
way of introducing any becoming colors when 
the gown fabric is of one decided tone. These 
bits may be wrought over with embroidery in 
silks, silver or gold threads, or lace applications. 
Crescent-shaped cross pieces in panne, in silk 
or crépe de chine are charming on lace fronts. 
Carry out also-the same touch on sleeve cuffs 
and facings of the boléro fronts as well, if you 
would have your gown extremely dressy. 


BEST SKIRT MODELS FOR SPECIFIED MATERIALS 


That our summer gowns are to have fuller 
skirts below the belt goes without saying. 
The materials require it for a plainly drawn 
over organdie or batiste. Grenadine or barége 
is not as pretty or becoming as when the fabric 
is finely tucked, inset with lace or taffeta, or 
mounted upon a hip-yoke of lace over silk, 
tafteta and lace insettings, of tuckings, or 4 


jour embroideries of batiste, etc. It would be 
folly to introduce the jupe corselet or skirts 
with a fitted corselet top upon very sheer mate- 
rials. They look well only upon the firmest 
of foundations as cloths, brilliantines and silks. 
Very often a skirt may have an inverted plait 
finish at the back, while the front is filled with 
long fine tucks, dipping into a point above a 
fitted or shaped flounce. This suits a nun’s 
veiling, a barége, a grenadine, a foulard, and 
looks equally well on the front cf a lawn skirt, 
where the bottom trimming is in two or three 
straight flounces. The three-flounced lawn 
skirt looks charming in dotted swisses, both 
white and colored, while the tunic skirt, with 
a small bottom flounce, answers to perfection 
for those embroidered swiss muslins so much in 
vogue. Long, graduated barb effects in lace 
trim these tunics admirably, the garland style of 
laces being the most effective. Some of these 
are graduated cleverly by cutting them down 
the middle and taking out with a scissors the 
right quantity, observing with care how to best 
preserve the lace pattern throughout, carrying 
the lace to perhaps a half-inch width at the 
top. This is an exceedingly effective trimming 
to reduce the size of waist and hips. Black, 
white and all those yellowish or beige tints are 
in such demand among laces of this kind 

For black nets, liberty muslins and silk 
grenadines, the skirts are modishly machine- 
piaited and trimmed upon the bottom with two 
or three gathered rows of black lace or a 
match fabric in ruchings. These ruchings are 
put on flat, which necessitates pulling out the 
crimping while sewing them on. ‘They fall 
back more or less, and this it is which gives 
such a charming flare at the bottom, Nothing 
is more simple to do, either. Drape the bodice 
with the plaited fabric as well, and trim with 
ruchings half the skirt width, say, an inch and 
a quarter wide. Bretelles, or bertha, or fichu, to 
be the bodice accessory trimming, and elbow 
sleeves advised. When the arm is slender, and 
perhaps long and angular, allow full drapery 
and somewhat long besides, over the elbow. 
Dressing the arm at the elbow requires as much 
discretion as the arrangement of a belt. Both 
may increase or decrease the size of the waist. 


RIBBONS——TRI-CORNES 


Ribbons are used with grace upon smart hats, 
while the ribbons themselves are marvels of 
loveliness. The tri-cornes or Napoleons are 
ribbon-strapped, rosetted and finished with a 
pompon or two of flowers in the most coquet- 
tish manner. Flat crowns are spread over with 
loops or single bars starting from the centre, 
star fashion, These ribbons are often of black 
velvet, while the under-filling is of iace in the 
middle, with wreaths of fine flowers or a circlet 
of roses, leaving some hint of rippling crin 
straw on the edge of the brim, under which 
soft tulle or gauze with more roses or a velvet 
bow. The lightness of these new hats is an 
added charm to the wearers, who no longer 
bend their heads over, or screw up their eyes to 
keep possibly from moaning aloud from fatigue, 
for such was the expression in common, when 
hats weighed from one pound to three. Now 
the head may be carried naturally, the hats fit 
well and because so low and flat they are not 
apt to pitch about in the wind, 

Big Sir Joshuas and the Gainsboroughs are 
to have their, innings when garden-party days 
arrive. Tuscans and feathers of snowy white- 
ness will then ensnare hearts and bewitch eyes 
in the old way. White hats and white gowns 
will then be grande mode as white roses and 
white toques are now. White violets, white 
hyacinths, small white cluster roses as well as 
the giant bloom, white camellias and gardenias 
together with white pinks, are the present 
choice for smart hat trimmings, be the hats 
black or white, 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagements, Marriages and Deatb 
notices for publication in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office, 
3 West 20th Street, New York, by noor 


Monday of the same week 
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SOME COMMENTS ON A NEW BOOK——-HOW ROY~- 
ALTIES SHOULD BE ADDRESSED—HOW TO 


DINE TO THE SATISFACTION OF 


MILLIONAIRES 


Hen a man’s a prisoner there is little 
W or no hope for him; I have even 
ceased to think. I am irritable and 
I am unjust. People tire me, books fatigue 
me, and I hate the prospect from my window; 
1 feel very much like throwing the tea things 
at Meadows. He is so irritatingly perfect. I 
have thought better of it, however, and I shall 
have him give a course of instructions to some 
men, who want to know exactly how he does 
things. I have asked for a stenographer and 
I intend to do it in the very modern way. 
Once in a while these things bear repetition, 
although it would seem by now that we should 
know them better even than our creed or our 
catechism. In the interim I have tried to 
read. Ihave had fantastic books brought me. 
I have studied Richard Hewlett and his won- 
derful word pictures. I have endeavored to 
understand Corvo and his whimsical stories and 
I have read The Column and have actually 
dipped into Le Gallienne’s Love Letters of a 
King. As arule,I dislike love letters. Peo- 
ple are always idiotic who write them and 
they are the bit of vie intime, which should 
never be brought before the public. They are 
always silly; they even make men of genius 
ridiculous. Someone has handed me a little 
English manual called The Gentle Art of 
Good Talking, by Beatrice Knollys. Of 
course, the lady is a behavior and etiquette 
writer for women’s magazines. You see her 
work everywhere and some of it is very ab- 
surd. The name Beatrice Knollys is evi- 
dently a nom de plume, Yet the little book 
has some good hints and I think it would 
be better this rainy, bleak, cold and dismal 
spring afternoon—will it ever be real spring ? 
—to look it over. Perhaps it may be a 
beacon to some wondering soul who is going 
abroad this year. 

In her general hints, Miss Knollys says some 
very sensible things. For instance, she warns 
us that we should speak as little as possible 
about ourselves, So long as society knows 
enough with regard to your purse and your 
pedigree to be assured that your acquaintance 
will not cast discredit on them they are indif- 
ferent to your joys, sorrows, hopes, aims, am- 
bitions perhaps. But people like sometimes to 
hear about your plans and your views. But it 
is best to be interested in those of others. It 
is so easy to find out in what people are inter- 
ested and to be immediately absorbed in that 
particular subject. An excellent hint, how- 
ever, is that when people are talking of dis- 
agreeable subjects to say only ‘¢ Really, in- 
deed!’” These exclamations mean nothing 
and they do not commit one, _ People are in- 
sincere in these days. In the lack of topics to 
talk about personalities have the first call; it is 
an age of personalities. 1 have known people 
to soundly berate their acquaintances, and then 
hobnob with them the very next moment and 
make mischief immediately. Some men and 
women are never happy unless they are in the 
thick of a fight. I never espouse a cause, ex- 
cept those of persons who are near and dear to 
me, and I never take sides against people. 
There is always the reverse of the medal. 
The best plan of conduct is to preserve abso- 
lute indifference toward everything and every- 
one and to avoid all subjects except those 
which are amusing. They need not neces- 
sarily be light, but they must be such as will 
interest for the moment. ‘There are some 
people who go about in the world becom- 
ing the champions of injured innocence, I 
fear these more than I do the vipers and 
the adders and those who love to sting for 
hurt’s sake. 

Miss Knollys calls one’s attention also to 
Pope, who was so unpopular that he was called 
‘¢a little crooked thing that asks questions.’’ 
One of the greatest bores is the walking inter- 
rogation point. It tires and becomes exaspe- 
rating after a while. This type of persons 
always puts foreigners through a course of 
sprouts, talking to them in a tone as loud as 
though they were deaf. Most persons do this 


when they are addressing those whose tongue is 
different from their own, and I never knew 
why. I seldom ask a question, I wait and 
find out. One never has to wait long. I have 
found some people most irritating. They will 
ask you about your personal affairs, and this I 
consider most impertinent. Some of Miss 
Knolly’s ‘‘culpable faults’’ bear repetition. 
Do not ask members of a court questions about 
royalties. Their positions of trust must respect 
their ‘* knowledge.’” Good. Those who go 
abroad should remember this. Again : ‘* When 
your ’’ self-important friend invites you to come 
and stay with him at ‘* Mushroom Court,”’ do 
not ask ‘* What number ?’’ as if it were an 
alley. ‘*Do not ask Lady Moneybags if she 
was at the Duchess of Dulldom’s big and select 
ball the other night. If she did happen to be 
at it, she will be sure to tell you without your 
asking ; and if she does not mention it, you 
may be sure that she was not asked.’” And 
here, again, is quite a little sermon: ‘* Do not 
ask a well-dressed woman *’—this is advice to 
another woman — ‘‘ who makes her dresses. 
If she made them herself, she will feel ashamed; 
for in the social world there is nothing so dis- 
graceful as self-help poverty.’’ And that is so 
true. ‘* Never, if you are lunching or dining 
with a rich mean man or woman, spoil their 
whole appetite for a meal by choosing an ex- 
pensive wine, when asked what you will drink.”’ 
And this would apply to all wealthy people. 
Millionaires love the little economies. It is 
amusing to them, and they will sometimes stoop 
to do the smallest things. It is only the poor 
and the improvident who are willing to 
‘* splurge.’” One of the deadly seven sins in 
society is to congratulate people on improved 
appetite. In a long list of things that you 
ought to do, Miss Knollys advises that “ if you 
hear kind, pleasing things said about someone, 
but not intended to be repeated, never mind, go 
and repeat them ; you cannot do much harm, 
and you may do much good. This is a breach 
of confidence, but a fault that even pious people 
might more frequently commit.’’ Ah, Miss 
Knollys, that one sentence is worth the entire 
book. It is a golden rule to itself. But people 
s:ldom do it, and they delight to say'the disa- 
greeable things. 

There are other chapters that might be 
touched upon. Some of them are excellent 
and others have a bit of the middle class flavor 
about them. However, there is a set of rules 
which it would be well to remember when go- 
ing abroad and I began to look over the book 
for this very purpose; but I have drifted away 
from my subject. In a chapter which begins 
with the significant sentence, ‘God made the 
masses, and man made the classes,’’ we are re- 
minded that court etiquette forbids you to open 
a conversation with a royalty. He or she must 
begin, and all the time they are speaking you 
must remain standing. You must not start a 
fresh subject. Fortunately Edward vm isa man 
of great tact and with an infinite sense of hu- 
mor, and should you have the honor of being in 
his presence he will make you feel at home 
without losing for a moment his dignified and 
exalted position. You know in addressing the 
queen consort you should say ‘‘Mam.”’ In 
speaking to a royal prince you should say 
‘Sir’? and never ** Your Royal Highness.”’ 
As an American is the peer of a duke or 
duchess, unless you wish to be considered as a 
cad, always address them as Duke or Duchess; 
just as I have minor royalties as prince and 
princess. In formal conversation the dukes 
and duchesses are entitled to the ‘* Your 
Grace,’’ but never otherwise. The archbishop 
is Your Grace and the bishop My Lord and 
not Your Lordship. All peers below the rank 
of duke are colloquially called Lord so and so 
and Lady so and so. You may address them by 
their title when writing them, but not in con- 
versation. So also the younger sons of 
earls are Honorable, but this is merely an 
envelope “title, and the same way with the 
daughters of peers below the rank of earl. 
And one last admonition. It is unpardon- 
ably personal to speak of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

I never thought I should be a book reviewer, 
but here I have been dissecting this volume, 
perhaps in true academy style. _I feel as if I 
had really been intellectual after a fashion and 
I can now refresh myself with a conversation or 
rather consultation with Meadows about the fit 
of two new coats which have just been sent in 
by a new tailor. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


FASHIONS NOT TO BE RIGIDLY OBSERVED —RE- 
TURN OF THE COVERT COAT—WAIST- 


COATS IN WHITE, TANS AND 


DRAB—COATS FOR VARI- 


OUS OCCASIONS 


Lthough spring fashions are now estab- 
A lished, there is so little that is new or 


different from the style of last year 
that the casual observer would be likely to over- 
look the little points of difference. Men are 
not now bound down to narrow rules of dress, 
and as long as the essentials of good form and 
style are observed, with, of course, a proper de- 
gree of consideration paid to what is becoming 
in'cut and color, the fine points of detail 
may be almost disregarded without the disregard 
being noticeable. In years gone by, the man 
who wished to be considered fashionably attired 
was compelled to follow the straitest of fash- 
ion’s dictates, regardless of the considerations of 
looks or form, with a result that was often tar 
from geod. And even within the year recently 
passed styles have been much narrower than 
they are at the present time, although it must 
be said that the tendency toward greater free- 
dom of choice and a better appreciation of the 
personal element in dress has on the whole 
been gradual. Of course it would be incorrect 
as well as misleading to assert that there are no 
longer fashions in men’s clothes ; but there is 
no doubt that they are, in many cases, less nar- 
row, and that the number of styles in the 
various articles of attire is more numerous. 
One need no longer feel obliged to wear one ex- 
act block of hat, one precise cut of clothes, one 
type of coat, or one shape of tie, for there are 
many almost equally good and correct, if prop- 
erly turned out. 


HATS 


Perhaps the most striking change in shape ot 
this season’s hats is that known as the Grand 
Duc, which has a very high crown and a 
rather noticeably curved brim. It is having 
somewhat of a run, but it is no more smart or 
correct than the other styles of derbies, and ex- 
cept to a limited number of men it is less be- 
coming. I have seen some men of large build 
on whom it looked exceedingly well, but to 
the majority, and especially to those of small 
head and delicate make-up, it is not in the least 
suitable, In the café of the Waldorf-Astoria 
a short time ago I noticed—one could hardly 
help observing it—a high hat of light gray felt 
with black band, the first of the kind I have 
seen this season. The young man who wore 
it was otherwise rather elaborately fitted out as 
concerns fancy waistcoat, tie, etc., and he at- 
tracted much attention, not to mention un- 
complimentary comment, It is possible that 
this hat may be one of the newest things in 
London fashions, but it is beyond the range of 
fashion possibilities in New York, and I men- 
tion it only as a qualification to what I have 
said concerning the wearing of apparel which 
does not fall within strictly conventional lines, 
In other words, individuality should be con- 
fined to a reasonable limit, and although one 
need not feel too tightly bound by formal and 
exact modes, on the other hand, one should 
not so far violate the prevailing customs as to 
attract attention and appear conspicuous, The 
mention of London fashions reminds me of an- 
other custom which, in that city, has been 
considered proper; but which in New York 
would seem much out of place, namely, the 
wearing of tweed caps with morning or loung- 
ing clothes, In London it has been usual, if 
not indeed a fashion, while in New York, as 
in the other large cities of this country, one 
rarely sees the cap, even in summer, unless it 
be upon a man, golf-bag in hand on his way to 
the station or ferry. 


COVERT COAT 


The covert coat would seem to be again com- 
ing into favor after a rest of a year or more, if 
one may judge from the use given it by many 
smart men, and also from the fact that it has 
always seemed to me the best test of good style. 
It is not what the shops show or what the 
great mass of people wear, which determines 
anything except trade fashions. If one cares to 
know what is really smart he must observe 
smart men, who are as likely as not to disre- 
gard popular styles. In fact popular styles are 
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apt not to be the best, because of the common. 
ness which gives then popularity. The covert 
coat has, of course, never entirely ceased to be 
worn, but it suffered by too general use, and 
the long light coat took its place in the ward- 
robes of the best dressed men. Then, in the 
usual order, long light coats began to find their 
way into the cheaper clothing shops, and short 
covert coats again made their appearance. |t 
is an almost unvarying rule of dress, and in this 
particular case it is fortunate, for the short 
covert is about the most convenient and cem- 
fortable type of the top coat ever designed for 
general day wear with sack suits or lounging 
clothes. It is, of course, not intended for any 
other or more formal attire, and with it a high 
hat must not under any circumstances be worn, 
Any minute description of the garment would 
be unnecessary, but much depends upon its cut, 
which should be full and short. It should not 
have a velvet collar or silk facings, and strapped 
or double stitehed seams are suggested, and 
several rows of stitching around the bottoms of 
the sleeves, and a breast pocket. The buttons 
should be hard rather than covered with the 
coat material and usually coats are made with 
vents at the sides, 


FROCK COATS IN BLACK AND IN SMOKE OR DARK 
GRAY 


During the warm months the frock coat is 
seldom worn, but just now it is decidedly in 
evidence, so much 80, in fact, that I can see no 
reason for thinking it is going out of fashion, 
There have been statements to the effect that 
the lapels would be made without facing, and 
that braided coats would be the smart style, but 
neither of those prophecies have been fulfilled, 
there having been no change in the cut or fin- 
ishing worthy of the name, One may find one 
coat with collar and lapels a trifle broader than 
another, with more squarely cut shoulders, 2 
narrower waist, or skirts a little more flaring ; 
but such things are the result of a difference in 
individual make rather than any change in 
fashion. Frock coats of smoke or dark gray, 
and full suits of the same are, perhaps, a bit 
smarter than the black coat, which, of course, 
must be worn with trousers of other material. 
The shoulders should be made to look as square 
as possible. The side lines should be cut in to 
make the waist look small. The sleeves 
should be cut to fit rather closely around the 
cuffs, and the skirts shou'd hang a little below 
the knees with a slight flare ; otherwise there is 
nothing to be said on the subject, for the looks 
and style of the garment depends upon the tailor 
who makes it, and the man who wears it. 


PREFERRED COLORS IN WAISTCOATS 


The colored waistcoat is less worn this season 
than for several years past, a result brought 
about, no doubt, by the extravagances indulged 
in, and the extreme commonness of the cheap 
** fancy vest.’ Whites, tans and drab shades 
may, however, be seen in the smart shops, and 
these are still correct and good style. Almost 
all are double-breasted with a rounded bottom 
edge and four pockets. One frequently sees 
high-banded turn-over collars worn with frock 
coats, but the combination is net good 
judged by the standards of correct form in dress, 
which forbid the mixing of informal with 
formal apparel. Thisalso applies to the colored 
shirt with frock coat, another combination 
often seen, and indeed, if truth be told, upon 
men who are entitled to some consideration 3 
examples of good grooming. Nevertheless, the 
plain white shirt is best, especially if the waist- 
coat be white or colored. 


WALKING SUITS 


Perhaps the most fashionable afternoon 
street dress is the full-skirted morning coat 
suit of dark gray or mixed material worn with 


high hat. The skirts hang well around to the 
front and are rather full, A very good illustra- 
tion of this suit was given in Vogue of 27 
December, 1900, this showing also the effect 
of a waistcoat slip and spats. The black morn- 
ing coat is made upon the same lines, but it is 
always worn with trousers of another, instead 
of the same material, Still another type of 
walking suit more striking and more sporty if 
appearance but less formal; it is made of 4 
mixed tweed or cachemire with flap pockets 01 
the sides, just under the waist seam, and with 
a flap breast pocket either on one or both sides 
Personally I do not care for two outside breast 
pockets. This coat falls straight in front like 
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the front of a very long sack jacket, the cor- 
ners being rounded and the skirts very full. 
The buttons are of bone at front and back and 
on the sleeves. It looks much like a riding 
coat, and it might almost equally well be worn 
as such, With such a costume a turn-over 
collar, derby hat and calf boots may be worn, 
whereas with the morning coat suit, whether 
of black or gray,a high hat is indispensable and 
a straight collar advisable. To revert to the 
question of braid it was also predicted as a 
trimming for morning coats, but although it 
has been somewhat used during the past year, 
it has not become at all fashionable in this 
country, and there are no signs of it becoming 
so. Simplicity seems to be the keynote of 
men’s dress and things fantastic either fail to 
take at all or are but the fad of a moment. 
How. 


PARIS 


THE VICTORIAN AGE OF UGLINESS TO BE FOL~- 


LOWED BY AN ERA OF SENTIMENT IN 
FLORAL GARNITURE—OMNIPRESENT 
GLITTER, HOWEVER, STILL RE- 
GARDED AS IN GOOD TASTE 


—BROAD BREASTPLATES OF GOLD STUDDED 


WITH UNCUT GEMS DISPLACE DIAMOND 


FLORAL SPRAY FOR CORSAGE—BOA 


OF ORCHID PETALS, MAUVE 


MOUSSELINE AND SILVER 


GAUZE 


Here has never been a winter season, 
| there has hardly been a spring season 
when floral garniture on both hats and 
gowns has been so much in favor in the fash- 
ionable world. The idea has its graces, but it 
has its dangers. And it is evident that the 
question of how far realism should prevail is 
already troubling the minds of the cleverest de- 
signers in Paris. At the birth of a century, 
and especially of one which follows a hundred 
years of extreme bad taste in all the branches of 
personal and household adornment—the Victo- 
rian age of ugliness —they feel, unconsciously 
perhaps, that something rests with them as to 
the possible direction of public taste for the new 
era. Among the milliners there have been 
taken already steps in the right direction. 
Toques made entirely of flowers? No, of 
flower petals—soft suggestive crumplings of 
lovely tissues, of gold gauze, of rosy chiffon, of 
delicate, satiny panne or rare china crépe, ex- 
quisite in celor, suggestive in form, graceful in 
line, charming in sentiment. But realistic imi- 
tations of nature, rubber stems and cambric 
leaves with varnish and paste and all sorts of 
uglinesses, never ! 

The gown makers have not been a step be- 
hind in this new movement. Many floral 
effects have been lavished upon the winter’s 
evening gowns and wraps, and are being now 
transferred to the summer’s parasols and chiffon 
boas. But effects only poetically suggestive, ma- 
terially lovely. Bows have been almost superseded 
by graceful clumps of chiffon or panne, looped 
and twisted with a clever touch into fascinating 
semblance of tropical blessoms or Alpine flora. 
Trails and festoons and tiny quaint lattices of 
flowers, rococo reminiscences of Watteau, that 
prince of court painters, have not escaped the 
usages of this cosmopolitan age of dress. But 
the idea has been spiritualized, as it were, its 
essence alone sought, and the result in the 
hands of these few clever men has become 
wholly pleasing indeed. 

These effects have been achieved partly in 
embroidery or painting, and partly by wholly 
or by partially raised effects of blossoms made of 
twisted scraps of chiffon, of panne, or of lace, 
of gold or silver gauze, sprinkled discreetly with 
gems of beauty rather than of mere commercial 
value. Far from realistic as have been the 
blossoms, the leaves and vines that accompany 
them have been embroidered flatly in the true 
eastern or Oriental spirit ; or bold flat washes 
of delicate water color have added to the vague 
suggestiveness of the decoration. The use of 
gold or silver bullion and of gems amidst these 
designs have but added to the pure decoration 
aimed at, removing the motifs still farther from 
the possible realism that they wish to avoid. 
Amethyst, topaz, garnet and other inexpensive 
stones of real beauty of color are much sought 
after for these garnitures in which pure form, 





pure color, pure beauty of material count for so 
much, 

That this revolution in the ideals of tasteful 
dressing extends to jewelry one has only to ob- 
serve the best dressed women in Paris, to scan 
the counters of the goldsmiths of the rue de la 
Paix, to become convinced. Art Nouveau is 
the fad in Paris, applied to dress, to jewelry, to 
furniture, to all forms of household decoration. 
It bids fair to rival the esthetic craze, the Pre- 
Raphaelite craze, which have from time to 
time attacked London. Each has wrought its 
evil, putting into the hands of tasteless commer- 
cialism only further powers of producing ugli- 
ness. But each has wrought its powerful good 
as well, and the Parisian’s modern style is 
doing its share to-day. 

The conscious effort of this modern style has 
led it into wierd paths, but it has produced 
also rarely lovely objects of personal use on 
dress, and the gownmakers here already take 
full advantage of it. They insist that one should 
not fasten a costly gown of rich materials 
with buttons and buckles of cheap or imitation 
materials, They not only insist upon objects 
of fine workmanship and original design, com- 
posed of gold tinged with many nuances of 
subtle color, studded with strangely odd uncut 
stones of rich tone, but devise every possible 
means of utilizing them on the garments they 
design, not only buckles and buttons and belts, 
but medallions set in the midst of laces and em- 
broideries, tassels or pendants to ribbon ends, 
tiny brooches fastening sleeve slashes, and 
quaintly conceived bucklings or lacings for 
chemise and cravat, wristbands and stomachers. 

The mondaines are having reset their dog 
collars and tiaras and corsage ornaments of 
diamonds and pearls and emeralds, especially 
those in which, in gorgeous nudity, the gems 
are massed into wholly banal flower or animal 
forms, those crudely imitated rose-sprays, birds 
and snakes in the new jewelry the jewels take 
their places in a really decorative design in 
which the handicrafted form counts for as much 
as the value of the stones, The lavish use of 
gems upon other parts of the toilette serving a 
utilitarian purpose as well as a decorative one, 
still allows as splendid a display as will please 
the heart of the most elegant of women. 

The disciple of this school finds the dog-col- 
lar entirely wanting, when she examines into 
the purposes of personal ornament, A broad 
band of glittering stones that entirely conceals 
and distroys the shapely, slender column of the 
throat, cutting abruptly apart the neck and the 
head, is wholly bad. She prefers one of those 
exquisitely delicate necklaces made of fine 
chains, which are studded with stones or with 
quaint medallions, and from which hang many 
handsome pendants that lie daintily upon the 
bosom, quite suggestive of the lovely goldsmith 
art of the Renaissance. 

For the corsage, instead of the former dia- 
mond floral spray or flight of swallows, there 
are splendidly decorative designs, almost Byzan- 
tine in effect, forming a broad breastplate with 
a pointed tongue reaching a little way down the 
middle of the stomacher. This is of hand- 
wrought gold studded with many rich, uncut 
gems, the design lightly traced with diamonds 
and having several great oval pearls as principal 
accents. A shoulder decoration in the same 
spirit connects with armlets that are supposed 
to support filmy draperies of lace or chiffon. 
Or a necklace alone is worn at the neck, with 
a handsome ceinture fastened low by a very 
large clasp from which fall to the ankles two 
broad flexible bands of jewel-work mounted on 
cloth of gold and fringed with pearls, 

For very dressy evening toques of fulle in 
flower petals, bedewed with pearls and inter- 
mingled with clumps of black tulle or gold 
gauze leaves, there are very handsome bandeaux 
in the modern style It may be in the form 
of a coronet which slightly raises the toque 
from the hair on one side of the front, its 
enamelling and studding of gems, the tone even 
that has been imparted to the hand-wrought 
gold, all harmonizing daintily with the color of 
the toque, Another gold and enamel bandeaux, 
all greens and oranges in tone and set with a 
few large yellow cat’s-eyes, raises the toque at 
the back by a sort of Spanish comb effect, the 
band reaching a little farther on ne side than 
on the other. The toque is of soft rolls of 
wine-white mousseline de soie, the dainty color 
of vin blanc. The folds partially conceal a lit- 
tle wreath of tiny pink chiffon rosettes that 
strongly suggest roses, the blossoms separated in 
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groups by clusters of gold gauze leaves, The 
toque is faced, as one can see, where the 
bandeaux raises it, with pale pink chiffon rose 
petals, Is it not enchanting ? 

One of the prettiest parasols of the summer 
is of white crépe de chine lined with pink China 
silk, Just above a hemstitched edge there is an 
inserted band of white Cluny, upon which there 
is an embroidered lattice of gold through which 
twines a rose-vine done in Chinese stitch in solid 
olive greens, The buds and blossoms and a 
few leaves are in partial relief, twisted cleverly, 
of pink and green chiffons. This is mounted 
upon a stick of pink coral overlaid at its upper 
end with a filagree work of gold set with mother 
of pearl. A whole parasol made of white chif- 
fon rose petals is mounted on a foundation of 
pale rose silk, to which the petals are sewn so 
lightly that a breeze ruffling their tips reveals 
glimpses of the pink, suggesting a huge blush- 
ing moss rose. Festooning the parasol, there is 
a wreath of tiny pink chiffon rosettes, quite 
suggestive of a rose garland. The festoons are 
attached to the shade with clumps of black vel- 
vet bows, and the rose-loops droop gracefully 
however the shade is held, open or closed. 

Finally, illustrating the floral conceits of the 
season, there is a thick boa of oddly shaped or- 
chid-like petals in shaded mauve mousseline, a 
few silver gauze leaves and white satin loops 
fastening one end at the throat. On the other 
end there is a handsome gold and amethyst 
buckle, while from both, falling in a shower to 
the knees, there is a simulated trail of shaded 
orchid petals, each cluster attached to the tip 
of a strand of white chenille, there being many 
strands of irregular lengths. To keep them 
from blowing about singly in ugly fashion, one 
side is caught midway with a buckle, which 
fastens it to the bust line. The other is tied 
far down the skirt, but not attached to it, with 
a smart twist of white satin ribbon with silver 
filagree pendants. Surely the ingenuity of the 
Parisienne milliner is stretched to its utmost by 
this piquant fancy! 

Aubé de Sieécle. 


Paris, March, 1901. 








[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date.] 


Really remarkable preparation is now 

A sold intended to take the place of 

many of the injurious rouges and col- 

‘oring mixtures that can almost always be de- 
tected by their evident artificiaility. 

This is a pure white cream made from simple 
ingredients, that if rubbed gently on the cheeks, 
and the cheeks then wiped, it will cause a 
most beautiful and vivid pink flush to appear. 

It is almost incredible that such seemingly 
simple means can produce such wonderful re- 
sults, but that this is indeed the case can easily 
be demonstrated by a single trial. The secret 
of the mixture was first discovered by a Swede, 
but developed by an American. As far as I 
know there is but one place where it can be 
bought. The cream should be daintily applied 
with the tips of the fingers on exactly the 
surface one wishes to affect, and then rubbed 
in with a rotary movement. When wiped 
away it leaves no visible trace, but in about ten 
minutes or so, the lovely pink flush begins to 
rise which lasts for three or four hours. I am 
positively assured that the ingredients are non- 
injurious, but really beneficial to the skin. 
Price 50 cents a jar. 

A truly delightful cold cream is put up by 
the same manufacturer that is remarkable for 
its texture as wel! as in its cleansing, softening 
and improving qualities. It can only be ob- 
tained in large jars. Price 75 cents. 

To remove superfluous hair a powder can be 
bought for $1 which has been very justly popu- 
lar for over a score of years. _It is intended to 
retard the growth of new hair, besides re- 
moving the old. |The removal of superfluous 
hair is not a matter to be rashly attempted, for 
it is quite possible to seriously damage the skin 
by carelessness, and it is not advisable to at- 
tempt permanent removal by electrical or caus- 
tic processes except when the aid of the very 
best medical talent is called upon. The hair 
follicles lie deep in the subcutaneous tissues and 





scars that must be carried a lifetime are fre- 
quently the result of incompetent doctoring. 

It is not often that I give advice to the 
sterner sex through this column, but such a 
delightful shaving soap has recently been brought 
to my attention that it can hardly fail to be of 
interest. This prevents the skin from chapping, 
contains almost no alkali and is absolutely non- 
irritating. It produces a quick lather that 
softens the beard, making shaving an easy 


process. Price 35 cents a cake, or $1 for three 
in a box. a 


For excessive perspiration there is a medicinal 
toilet powder. It is intended to allay intense 
itching of the skin, or swollen, hot and in- 
flamed condition. Price 50 cents a bottle, 

An established favorite for many years by 
reason of its virtue is a delicious white violet 
perfume that is, however, rarely found in this 
country, as it is imported in small quantities. 
The scent is most delicate and elusive. For 
those who do not fancy pronounced odors this 
will be most desirable, Price 60 cents for an 
ounce bottle or $1 for two ounces. 








Vogue 1s $3.00 a year by 
subscription which includes 
all the numbers as tssued 


3 W. 20th St., New York. 








I will solemnly swear that 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR REMOVED 








by my For more than twenty 
Electrical years I have been a 
Apparatus specialist in the treat- 
will never ment of Superfiuous 
grow Hair. 1 have gone all 
through the various ex- 


perimental 
have used 


stages, 
salves, 
lotions, 
drugs, 
acids, 
etc., in 


cessfully 
treat 
these 
hair blemishes, but never had the success that | 
have had since I discovered the scientific appli- 
cation of Electricity for the removal of hair 
from any part of one’s anatomy. My Electri- 
cal Apparatus is an invention of my own, 
and it 1s positively the only way that superfiu- 
ous hair can be forever removed. I devote an 
entire building to my business, which is the 
largest in the whole United States for the re- 
moval of hair. Remember, I am the originator, 
the founder of this scientific method, and as I 
have been successful, Lexpect, sooner or 
later, to have imitators. In this respect, | 
would warn you against them, and wili not be 
responsible for the results unless you do business 
direct with me, in which case my bank stands 
behind me ready to back up my guarantees. If 
I were a woman and had a beard or mustache, or 
ugly hair patches on any part of my dody, which 
caused me annoyance, 1 wouldn't hesitate five 
minutes to avail myself of thistreatment. It is 
inexpensive, can be done by yourself in your 
own home, and transforms a coarse, unsightly, 
hairy skin into one of velvety beauty. 
CONFIDE IN A WOMAN 
If you do not care to tell your misfortunes to 
me, just mark your envelope ** Ladies’ De- 
partment,’’ and it will be opened by one of 
my expert lady attendants, in whom you can 
confide and have a heart to heart, woman to 
woman talk. I can cure you, I know I can 
cure you, and will make this 
BINDING GUARANTEE 
to cure you. If you get the Electrical Ap- 
paratus, use it as directed, and do not have 
each and every hairkilled and removed forever 
and ever, I will make youa 
PRESENT OF $100.00 IN GOLD. 


If you will send me your name, I will forward 





you, free of charge, an illustrated book and full 
particulars. Address 


D. J. MAHLER, 339 Mahler Ave Providence. 3.1. 
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CARPET CLEANSING 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES. LATEST 
MACHINERY, 27 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


W. WILLIAMS & SON 
210 WEST 77TH ST. 


near B’way Phone 2285 Riverside 


WANTED.—BACK NUMBERS of Vogue 
dated 17 May 1894, 21 June 1894, 9 Dec, 





1897. Please address Vogue, 3 West 29th 
Street, New York City. 














































































VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 113 


Vn publishes one pattern a week. 


25 APRIL, 1901 


This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 
the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


"J \He current pattern is that of a linen 
bodice, to be worn with the coat and 
skirt, numbers 111 and 112. It 

has two box plaits, one from each shoulder, at 

front and back, between which are bands of 
linen, trimmed with cross-stitch in ingrain cot- 

ton, and mitred at the ends, as illustrated. A 

front of tucked or gathered lawn, batiste or 

embroidery, forms a vest with a stitched band 
down the middle, where the fastenings by small 
buttons and buttonholes are arranged. A nar- 
row neckband is attached to the linen, and an 
outer collar of the trimmed linen, with a narrow 
turn-over piece at the top, is secured to the 
right half only of the neck edge, and made to 
fasten at the back. The sleeves are tight- 
fitting, eased over the top of the shoulder into 

the armholes, and trimmed at the wrists by a 

gauntlet cuff of trimmed linen lined with plain. 

The necessary quantity of thirty-two inch 
linen is three and one-quarter yards exactly, with 
careful cutting (as shown in diagram) and 
three-quarters of lawn. The pattern consists of 
eleven parts, half front, half back, one each of 
the upper part, lower front and back trimming 
bands, one-halt collar and wristbands, stand-up 
collar and cuff, upper and under parts of sleeve. 
To cut out the bodice: Lay the pattern pieces of 
the front and upper sleeve on to the linen at its 
full width, and with the end folded over suffi- 
ciently to enable them to be cut out of double 
material. It will be seen that the lines for the 
box plaits are traced on the pattern and to save 
measuring it wou!d be well to trace them 
through to the linen with a wheel. 

If the material for the vest is sufficiently 
thick to permit of its being unlined the front 
need not be cut the full width, but with only 
a turning on front of the first line for the box 
plait. The pattern allows for the linen itself 
being tucked and forming the vest if preferred 
or after the lawn is cut to the front of pattern 
with a turning beyond first line of plait is 
tucked and secured under the first plait the 
front edge of the linen may be cut away so as 
to set plain under the tucked lawn, the fresh- 
ness of which it serves to preserve as well as 
supporting it. ‘To cut the remaining pieces 
fold the linen down the middle and place the 
straight edge of the back to the fold, tracing 
the fold lines as before. The diagram illus- 
trates how the pieces may be placed; the lining 
for the cuffs must be cut in the same way as 
the upper surface whether on the cross or 
straight of the texture which is immaterial so 
long as it is one or the other and both match. 
If the cross stitch 1s to trim the bands it is pre- 
ferable to do this part of the work first. Or if 
embroidery or coarse lace is to be used instead, 
cover the bands with it and tack a turning un- 
der at the edges, except at square ends that 
will be included in the shoulder seams. 

Next make the box plaits and secure the 
bands between them, either stitching or slip- 
stitching them on. Then if the front is of the 
same make the tucks and middle band like an 
ordinary shirt waist front, not forgetting to useup 
the same amount of turning for the wrap to the 
under edge as is taken up in the stitched band 
on the upper, which latter (if of linen) may be 
cross-stitched instead to match the other parts 
if preferred. If of lawn make it according to 
the foregoing direction and secure the outer 
edge quite under the front fold of the first: box 
plait on each side and make the under front 
edge next by turning the lawn and the linen 
ones in towards each other and run them to- 
gether; hem the linen under the box plait. 

Make the back in a similar manner and lay 
the plaits with extra folds over to the middle at 
the waist, taking up the fullness allowed and se- 
curing it by a small strap of the linen stitched 
neatly across; secure tapes under each end of the 
strap to tie in front. Hem the lower edge and 
either arrange the waist fullness as desired, and 
secure it as at back or have it loose and tie in 








with the tape; this latter is the better plan if it 
is to be much laundered. 

Make the neckband of double linen, and se- 
cure it to the neck edge. 

The outer collar may or may not be stiffened 
with firm linen, as preferred; the turnover part 
is a narrow strip doubled and trimmed with the 
cross-stitch; the two raw edges are very slightly 
eased in between the two edges of the collar 
linens, and the whole thing is made complete 
and neatly finished before being secured halt 
way around over the neckband. It is as well 
to sew cn one or two hooks under the collar, 
and eyes on the wristband, to keep the lower 
edge of the loose half down in place. The 
shoulder seams, being somewhat bulky, will 
have to be forced open and the edges of the 
turnings overcast; the seams of the sleeves and 
under arm should be either double-stitched, first 











the distance and place a pin where each button- 
hole is to be worked, then two tacking threads 
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to define the size of the hole required. Cut 
one from one thread to the other and take out 
a small triangle from that end nearer the bod- 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 113, LINEN BODICE 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No, 113 sent on receipt 


“of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


The next pattern will be No. 114, Three Sleeves. 


with a small turning to the right and then to 
the wrong side, or the seams should be stitched 
in the usual way and the raw edges of the turn- 
ings turned in towards each other and run to- 
gether. The armhole seams should be bound 
with ordinary binding. 

The cuffs and their linings must be run to- 
gether along the upper edges, with the wrong 
ends out, after they have each been joined at the 
ends ; then turned right side out and the wrist 
edges neatened with those of the sleeve. This 
model would be exceedingly pretty carried out 
in silk gingham cross-stitched with scarlet mark- 
ing cotton or with washing silk thread. 


HOME DRESSMAKING 


THE PROPER WAY TO MAKE A BUTTONHOLE 
FOR GOWNS OR SUITS 


See sketch shown here illustrates the 
making of a buttonhole which will 
always be satisfactory if done accord- 

ing to the following directions: First measure 
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ice edge as illustrated. This is to allow the 
shank of the button to set without pushing up 
the material between it and the next as it will 
surely do if only cut straight (like an under- 
linen battonhole ); it also saves cutting the hole 
quite as long as would otherwise be necessary. 
Having cut one (only) and proved the size was 
correct, neatly overcast it with fine silk or cot- 
ton thread, then cut and overcast all the rest in 
turn. Next thread two needles with twist, 
pass one through the bodice (having knotted 
the end of the thread) by the inner end of the 
buttonhole and leave it loose, placing the 
needle in somewhere out of the way. Work 
the buttonhole with the second needle and 
thread as illustrated, carrying the first thread 
all round under the stitches, but taking care 
not to fix it down by passing the needle through 
it; when cempleted finish off the working 
thread by two or three straight stitches as foun- 
dation for the bar across, which always finishes 
the inner end of a buttonhole. 

Gently draw the loose thread up until the 
hole is puckered, then press it between finger 








and thumb, so that it is nice and flat and even, 
and then work the bar across with that needle 
and thread. If you have stitched or made the 
hole unshapely in the working, you will be 
suprised what the loose thread will do in pull- 
ing it into good shape, and will never after one 
experiment make a buttonhole any other way. 
Some women put too many stitches; there 
should be just room for a thread between each 
stitch at its base, if the edge is not to be thick 
and clumsy. 

Buttons will stay on longer and not pull out 
the cloth if sewn on in this manner: when 
putting the thread through the holes or bottom 
of button do not draw it tight against the mate- 
rial but heave a little space between the button 
and the material. After you have put the thread 
through a number of times, wind it around and 
around between the button and material, thus 
forming a neck, which besides the other ad- 
vantages makes the button set better in the 
buttonhole, especially on heavy material. 
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| voauE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street 
New Yor 


Neclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 
Vogue Pattern No... .....0--eeeeeee- 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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487 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 








Is now prepared to offer 


the Chic of 
French Fashion 


represented by models 














of the latest conception 





from the most important 





Paris houses. 





Costumes, 





Separate Waists, Coats, 





Lingerie, Dresses, 





Tea_Gowns, Negligees, 
Etc. 





Specialty The 
“La Bergere’’ Corset 














The Latest 











Military Form 


| This Corset is the latest Parisian 


model. Straight Front. Endorsed 
| by leading modistes as the most per- 


fect Corset of the century. Made 


with four and five-hook clasps. 


If not for sale at your dealer's, send $1.00 to 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO. 
349 Broadway, Cor. Leonard St. 
NEW YORK CITY 














The Latest French Hygienic Corset 


MME. GARDNER 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER 
52 West 21st Street 


All the Newest Models. Corsets for Reducing Corpulency 
and Lengthening the Waist 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Our corsets are universally admitted to be of Superior Style, Finish 
and Workmanship. 


MRS. W. SHERBROOKE POPHAM 


HATS AND BONNETS 


34 WEST 36TH STREET NEW YORK 


‘me. India Sutherland. 


Is NOW EXHIBITING 


HER IMPORTATIONS OF 


Paris Gowns 


CONSISTING OF MANY HAND- 
SOME AND EXCLUSIVE MODELS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. ..... 


Linen and Veiling Dresses, Etc. 
14 West 45th Street, New York 













SHIRT WalISsTS 


MADE OF 


Taffeta Fancy Silks 
Charvet Silks 
Batiste 
Lace and Embroidery 


E. A. Morrison & Son 


IMPORTERS 
893 BROADWAY 























THE FAIRY BUST FORM 


A new and radical departure from and a 
great improvement on any bust pad hereto- 
fore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
ture of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic torm, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

It conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

Can be worn either with high or low 
busted corset. 

Made of the finest Shirred Mechlin Net, 
75 cents. Silk covered, $1.00. Silk em- 
broidered with lace insertion, $1.50. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a money 
order direct to the manufacturers, 


WRIGHT & Cu. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 








Patented April 2d, 1907 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

{z) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pscudonym 1s given as.a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are seat with the question, 
All questions not complying with this rule are sub- 
ject to publication. 


1781. Announcing an Engage- 
ment. To K,. F.—(1) Is six months be- 
fore the wedding too early to announce my 
engagement ? 

(2) How should the engagement first be 
made public; through the newspapers or a re- 
ception? If through the newspapers, when 
must the reception be given? 

(3) Is it good form to hold both an after- 
noon and evening reception on the same day, 
and what are the hours? 

(4) When issuing the invitations should my 
name be put on my mether’s cards or should I 
enclose one of my own? 

(1) An engagement may be announced 
whenever those most interested wish, but 
it is best not te have too long an engage- 
ment; six months is quite long enough, _It is 
entirely a matter of personal inclination, Some 
engagements are announced years before the 
marriage takes place, some only a few weeks, 

(2) Engagements are usually announced by 
the girl, or her mother writing or telling their 
intimate friends and from these it becomes gen- 
erally known and is printed in the society col- 
umns of the papers. Engagements often are 
sent to the papers addressed to the society edi- 
tor and pnblished according to the custom of 
each paper. Vogue charges $1. for en- 
gagement notices. Engagement dinners are 
sometimes given, but not receptions. Dinners 
and luncheons are given in honor of the girl 
and her fiancé by their friends and relatives 
after the engagement is announced. As en- 
gagement receptions are not the custom of 
fashionable New York society it is not neces- 
sary to answer your other questions, 


1782. Traveling Gown for Wear in 
Europe. To M. S. A.—(1) Please sug- 
gest a pretty and suitable traveling suit to wear 
this summer in Europe. 

(2) A dressy cloth gown for afternoons. 

(3) A pretty and effective dinner dress. I 
am a school girl of sixteen, fully grown, have 
brown hair and a fair complexion, with a good 
deal of color. 

(4) Would you also suggest hats to go with 
the traveling and afternoon gowns ? 

(1) For a traveling suit have either a navy 
blue, or medium gray light-weight cheviot 
walking skirt, with short jacket or Eton coat. 
With this wear a rough straw walking hat in 
either blue, beige, or gray, trimmed with an 
Indian fibre scarf and stiff wings, or natural 
curving quills. 

(2) For afternoon wear a beige or biscuit- 
colored beige, or canvas over the same shade of 
taffeta, combimed with cream lace and hand- 
embroidery in dainty coloring on cream-white 
silk. A picture hat in fancy French straw 
with roses, foliage, and large lace bow caught 
with buckle would look well with this. 

(3) For the dinner gown, a white crépe de 
chine made like model at lower right, page 179 
Vogue, 21 March. These with transparent 
yoke and elbow sleeves of cream-white lace, or 
a cream sheer batiste, hand-embroidered, over 
cream taffeta—see middle figure, page 195 
Vogue, 28 March—with the sleeves only to 
elbow, with a Valenciennes frill, would be suit- 
able. Low gowns are not worn for dinner at 
hotels as a rule. The biscuit-colored beige 
would be suitable, as would a light silk. 


1783. Calling and Card Etiquette. 
To Emelie,—(1) About three months ago I 
came as a bride to a strange city to live, but 
where my husband has always lived. A promi- 
nent society woman sent cards to us to a whist 
party before she had called. We did not ac- 
cept the invitation, having a previous engage- 
ment, The lady has not called upon me, 





Am I to consider her invitation takes the 
place of a call, and that she expects me to call 
upon her now ? 

(2) Do cards received by mail, when an- 
nouncements have been sent out, require a call 
from me, or are they merely acknowledg- 
ments of the announcements ? 

(1) It would be more polite for you to call 
on the lady who sent you the invitation as an 
acknowledgment of the courtesy. All invi- 
tations except receptions require an after call, 
even if not accepted. Then if the lady does 
not return your call let the acquaintance drop, 

(2) Cards received by you after wedding an- 
nouncements do not require a call; they are 
merely acknowledgments, 


1784. Remodelling Etamine Net 
and Satin.® To B. W. A.—I have a skirt 
like the enclosed sample of étamine, used last 
summer when I was wearing mourning. It is 
cut with narrow front and two wide side gores 
joined at the back. At the foot it is faced up 
on the outside with the same, the top edge of 
the facing corded with taffeta. The skirt is 
long all around hangs well, and has a taffeta 
silk foundation with six-inch foot-plaiting. 
This spring I shall try to wear colors and need 
a gown for afternoon affairs, etc., not too dressy 
to wear on suburban trains. 

(2) I have a little of the enclosed net. 
Could I use it over white silk for another 
waist, and how? I realize that is not very 
beautiful or of much value. 

(3) I wish to make over a black satin waist 
for my sister, The material seems a little old 
for her (she is 25). 

Your étamine skirt can be altered either by 
6318 on page xiv, Vogue 28 March, or 6289, 
Vogue 28 February. For the latter model a 
band could be carried across the front breadth, 
keeping the line above with upward point at 
middle. In either alteraticn black taffeta or 
moiré louisine would be used for the shaped 
folds, and the stitching with heavy twist. In- 
stead of stitching a small design in hand-em- 
broidery in subdued Persian tones or Delft blue 
with silver might be used. The boléro effect 
in either of the models is pretty and the border- 
ing could match those on skirt. Make the 
stock and vest front, or under blouse, of tea- 
colored lace ; or of finely tucked cream batiste 
with lace insertions. (2) The satin striped 
gauze would look very well, and it could have 
a yoke effect with black Chantilly guirland in- 
sertions with latticework between of black 
velvet baby ribbon with loop rosettes at finish 
on line of yoke. Or, it could be made, still 
over white, with either deep cream or black 
guipure medallien insertions, with tucked 
mousseline de soie in any color preferred show- 
ing in spaces in alternate medallions. (3) 
For the plain back black satin waist three rows 
of a lace insertion down the back would allow 
two or three pin tucks to be made in satin either 
side of middle insertion. The fronts could 
have insertions and a little hand-embroidery in 
black with a touch of gold. Trim with but- 
tons of knotted gold soutache, with small loops. 
Have stock with shallow yoke continuing as 
vest front of some sheer material with lace de- 
signs inserted. Make cuff or wristband of lace 
with satin hand-embroidered. 


1785. Entertainment for an Even- 
ing. ‘To Mary.—Please suggest some novel 
means of entertainment for an evening given 
especially to the husbands of my women friends ? 
The wives of course will be present. 

Nevel entertainments are rarely successful. 
The best way to entertain your friends is either 
by playing cards—bridge whist, euchre, or 
hearts for prizes, or with a vaudeville perform- 
ance or with music. Most men like the 
popular songs well sung, either solo or quartet. 
If you have an entertainment of this kind it is 
well to make the selections of the songs your- 
self. The songs in Florodora and San Toy 
are very popular at present. After the enter- 
tainment or eards serve a supper at one large 
table or at small tables according to the number 
of guests. Serve : 

Bouillon in cups 
Scallops a la poulette 
Individual cheese soufflé 
Lettuce salad, French dressing 
Biscuit glacé 

Small cakes bonbons 
Black coffee 
Champagne. 
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If you do not wish to serve a course supper 
serve tomato and lettuce salad, paté de foie 
gras sandwiches, walnut and cream cheese 
sandwiches, biscuit glacé or individual ices, 
fancy cakes, bonbons. Black coffee. 

Champagne or beer, and Scotch and rye 
whisky and carbonic may be served to drink. 

1786. Model for Wash Frock. To 
J. C.—Would dress of material like sample 
enclosed be good style for a young girl to wear 
on the street ? 

The material will make a good style gown 
which, if you wish to launder, make like Vogue 
pattern No. 103 and 104, which will be found 
illustrated in Vogue of 17 and 21 February, In 
a striped material the sleeves wou!d look better 
plain or cut in bishop model without the lower 
sleeve of embroidery, Wear with this a ribbon 
sash of black taffeta tied in a knot at the back 
with long ends. 

1787. Spring Suit and Hat for Girl 
of Ten. To T. S.—(1) Please advise as to 
what would be most suitable for an Easter dress 
for a little girl ten years old. 

(2) What style hat. Would white flannel 
look well made like one of the designs on page 
147 in the 7 March issue ? 

(1) The answer to your question will not be 
received in time for Easter, as questions received 
by Vogue are answered in order of receipt un- 
less accompanied by $1 for a personal answer. 
See Rule 1v under Answers to Correspondents 

(2) A pretty spring dress for a girl of ten 
would be the model shown on page 147 Vogue, 
7 March, the centre figure. This to be made 
of white serge with undersleeves, yoke and 
collar of tucked batiste and lace. Vogue pat- 
tern No. 102, little girls’ plaited dress made of 
white serge and Persian embroidering would be 
pretty. This pattern comes in ten-year size for 
50 cents. A pretty hat to wear with this dress 
would be the one on page viii, Vogue 7 March, 
made of pale yellow straw trimmed with bows 
of double-faced black velvet ribbon, white on 
the under side. 


1788. Hat for Young Girl. To Manda, 
—Please suggest some inexpensive walking hat 
for a short young girl with a round face. 

The most becoming shape for a short young 
girl with a round face would be a rather high 
narrow shape, somewhat like the centre one or 
lower right figure on page 181 Vogue, 21 
March, If you cannot afford a hat of this kind 
already trimmed buy a shape and trim it yourself, 
Or have it trimmed by an inexpensive milliner. 
The left figure on page 166, Vogue 14 March, 
weuld also be becoming. 


1789. Renaissance Lace. ‘To Sub- 
scriber.—Is Renaissance lace quite as much in 
vogue as it was? I wished to wear it in an old- 
rose barége, made like centre model on page 
133 of 28 February, Vogue. 

Renaissance lace is not as generally used, 
although on several of this season’s imported 
models it has been charmingly combined with 
gold or silver threads, and tones of silk harmon- 
izing with gown, introduced through design. 
This could be used on your old-rose barége. 


1790. Crépe Evening Cloak. To 
A. P.—Can you give me an idea of howa 
long cloak of navy blue crépe de chine can be 
made? Not too elaborate, but one for dinner- 
gown wear. 

Have your blue crépe de chine accordion- 
plaited and made over an Empire lining of 
cream peau de soie or brocade. The crépe 
plaiting should be caught to the lining at inter- 
vals and the lining a loose fit in back. For 
the yoke and high collar, a heavy deep cream 
lace, such as Arabe or Russian run with navy 
blue silks and either gold or silver threads, would 
be effective. If your crépe is very heavy, an 
Empire cloak could be made instead of the 
accordion-plaited garment, but it would not be 
as new in style. In either case the lining ex- 
tends to hem. 


1791. Fancy! White Waists. To 
Pauline. — Will Vogue please give its valuable 
advice in regard to the two samples enclosed ? 
The material comes from Paris. Should the 
cotton be made into a shirt waist all of the 
same and the silk into a more fancy waist 
with some trimming? There are just four 
yards in each piece, 

Have your cotton waist tucked in pin-tucks 
with Valenciennes insertions. one inch wide, 
crossing to form diamonds, four inches in dia- 


meter, starting with a yoke effect at top. 
Tuck and trim sleeves to match, finish in 
small plaits over hand with frill of Valenciennes 
lace, Tuck stock, with the insertions form- 
ing smaller diamonds. (2) For the white 
silk, No. 1 on page 60 for Vogue, 24 Janu- 
ary, would be a pretty model, or if a fancy 
girdle is desired, No. 7 on page 94 of Vogue, 
7 February. The insertion can be either of 
cream Mechlin, Chantilly or a very fine Point 
de géne. 


1792. Trimmings for Mourning 
Gowns. To E. F.—Kindly suggest the 
proper trimmings for a novel wool grenadine, and 
also for a silk gown and a third one of linen 
mousseline for first mourning wear, 

For your wool grenadine stitched folds of 
peau de sore or armure; or bias folds of the 
same material would be suitable. For vest 
fronts accordion-plaited under blouses and un- 
dersleeves there is a pretty crépe, which is very 
like crépe de chine. Chiffon or mousseline de 


‘soie would combine with the silk and linen 


mousseline, If your mousseline is figured why 
not try accordion plaitings of the plain mousse- 
line edged with a tiny frill hemmed on either 
edge? 


1793. Blue Crepe, Lavender and 
White Mohair Swiss. To A. K, B.— 
(1) How shall I use the enclosed samples ? 
The lace is intended for the crépe de chine, 
the other gown to be put over white. I do 
not want any lace with it; I thought of using 
black velvet ribbon, 

(2) Will you please suggest some style to 
make them by? I need hight. 

The blue crépe would be attractive if made 
like the upper right figure on page 14 of 
Vogue, 14 March. You can have the eyelet 
holes, hand-embroidered with black, white and 
the same shade of blue, and the lacing either a 
heavy black silk cord or a narrow black velvet 
ribbon a little wider than baby ribbon. Have 
the stitching done with the same color heavy 
silk twist and have a soft girdle of black panne. 
Your lace wili be just the width to use beneath 
the lacing. Tucked mousseline in the shade of 
lace, over white taffeta, would make suitable 
undersleeves. Another good model would be 
6273 in Vogue, 21 February, which would 
give a wider band of lace. For this edge boléro 
with same color taffeta closely stitched, with 
girdle of taffeta to match. Have stock and 
vest front of tucked white mousseline over 
white taffeta, with rows of insertion. The 
flare cuff should be of stitched taffeta. 

A suggestion for crétonne appliqués, which 
are effective, though difficult to use satis- 
factorily, would be the upper left figure on page 
52 of Vogue, 24 January. Get a heavy black 
silk net with fancy mesh ; apply your crétonne 
designs, outlined either by a gold or silver thread 
with band beneath of cream white taffeta. 
Use on waist below tucks as shown in model. 
Make sleeves like either of the other two 
models in the orépe, with yoke and under- 
sleeve to match other trimming. For the 
lavender white and black mohair swiss, the 
lower right figure on page 179 of Vogue, 21 
March, would be suitable. The insertion on 
skirt and the yoke should be either deep 
cream Chantilly or Cluny. The girdle and 
the bow rosette on corsage of black or corn- 
color velvet. Any of these models will give 
the desired effect of hight. 


SMART SEPARATE BODICES 


: ie smartest separate waists come in 
milk white French taffeta and in 
white mulls or batistes. They are 
unlined, loose as they were early in the first 
days of shirt waists, and depend upon well- 
corseted figures, as well as knowing how to 
wear them, to shape them by hand into thc 
figure line. White silk ones have bust em- 
piecements of Brabant lace transparently inset, 
the silk being finely tucked throughout. Across 
the back, above whatever belt is worn, an in- 
setting of the same lace is seen while medal- 
lions of sheerest lawn and needlework enter into 
these lace designs. Batiste waists have these 
medallions also, with Mechlin and Valen- 
ciennes laces combined. These waists are 
tucked under or inside the skirt, of course, and 
worn with sashes as well as belts. 
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{NoTe,—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention. } 


THE WAY OF BELINDA 


BY FRANCES WESTON CARRUTH, AUTHOR OF 


THOSE DALE GIRLS. DODD, MEAD AND 


COMPANY. 


Istinctly of the day is this attractive story 
D of a young woman who turns away 
from the allurements of fashionable 
life, allied to an unworthy man, to identify her- 
self for life with a manly young fellow of good 
birth and nobility of character, but scant for- 
tune. Their first meeting was in the now 
famous Rivington Street, to which College 
Settlement work has given vogue, and the in- 
cidents which grow out of the chance encounter 
constitute the story. There is, of course, the 
inevitable love-making, which in this instance 
is carried to tiresome lengths, but even this de- 
fect detracts but little from the many excellent 
qualities of this novel. 

More interesting than Belinda is Miss Lov- 
ering, the ex-governess who, finding herself in 
middle life in possession of a small competency, 
carries out her pet ambition, which was to live 
among the very poor and do all that lay in her 
power to brighten their lives, and to perma- 
nently improve their condition. Another well 
presented character study is that of Madam 
Ronalds, the grandmother and the guardian of 
Belinda. The old lady is strictly conventional 
in thought as well as in seeming, and as her 
grand-daughter is a bit of a radical, it can be 
imagined that the older woman is sorely tried by 
the younger one’s way of looking at life. 
Madame Ronald, it is explained, is in strait- 
ened circumstances. In fact, ‘* economy, in- 
deed, for fifteen years past, had been the pivot 
on which Madame Ronald’s life swung. 
Owing to a series of unprofitable investments, 
she had been forced to study it from every 
standpoint, and thereby had reduced it to such 
a science that, on a ludicrously small income she 
continued to live in one of the small but most ex- 
pensive hotels in the Avenue, which for eighteen 
years had been her home, while she held her 
own in the fashionable and exclusive society in 
which she had been born and bred. To have 
launched Belinda as successfully as she had the 
previous season was, under the circumstances, 
itself an achievement worthy a strategist, and 
none knew this so well as the astute Madame 
herself. The débutanté’s frock had come 
straight from Paris; the reception in the ball- 
room of the hotel was perfect in every detail ; 
all was characterized by that rich simplicity 
supposed to be attained only by possessors of 
unlimited wealth. Just how all this had been 
accomplished only Madame and possibly the 
manager of the hotel and possibly the modiste 
knew. Certainly, society did not, nor even 
Belinda, who was most concerned. 

‘© The overweening desire of Madame Ron- 
ald’s life was that Belinda should make a bril- 
liant marriage. Her daughter had wofully dis- 
appointed her, Belinda should not. The girl had 
received several excellent offers during her first 
season, but was singularly indifferent to her 
opportunities. This, thought her grandmother, | 
was only natural coquetry, but now she deter- | 
mined that Belinda should marry before the end | 
of her second season ; indeed, from a financial | 
standpoint it was imperative, and who could be 
more eligible than Dan Denbeigh ? 

‘* With the possibilities of this alliance with | 
the son of a millionaire was Madame Ronalds | 
playing when Belinda burst into the room.”” 


* * * 


One of the methods by which the astute and | 
proud old woman maintained her social position 
was by grudgingly helping a social climber a | 
little in her ugly ascent, Mrs. Denbeigh, the | 
socially ambitious one, ‘* knew the value of | 
traditions ; knew, too, they could not be | 
bought, nor were they to be acquired in one | 
generation. 

‘* Ambitious to found a family name, Mrs. 
Denbeigh attached the highest importance to a 
good background, and thus it came about thax 


their life in New York had its beginning in 
Washington Square. The house selected was 
the old Ronalds mansion, purchased trom 
Madame Ronalds, who had put it on the mar- 
ket directly after her husband’s death. Ne- 
gotiations for the property were left entirely to 
Mrs. Denbeigh, whose husband was provok- 
ingly indifferent to the matter of residence. 
Through their brokers she and Madame Ron- 
alds met, which led to an acquaintance, never 
ripening into friendship—tor Madame Ronalds 
did not make friends of ‘new’ people—yet 
cordial in its relation, of immense advantage to 
Mrs. Denbeigh and no small advantage to 
Madame Ronalds, as that astute woman rea- 
soned, when she decided in a measure to take 
her up. She did not go to the length of stand- 
ing Mrs. Denbeigh’s social godmother and 
launching her in her own exclusive set, but 
occasionally, as the seasons passed, threw her a 
sop in the way of an invitation to luncheon to 
meet social luminaries, and was always most 
thoughtful in allowing her to subscribe liberally 
to fashionable charities, and to buy unlimited 
tickets for the many and varied entertainments, 
charitable and otherwise, at which Madame 
Rolands figured as patroness, Mrs. Denbeigh 
willingly allowed herself to be governed in the 
choice of milliners and modistes, to whom she 
gave euch extravagant orders that she was much 
desired as a customer. And her patronage, 
secured through Madame Ronalds, who, as the 
years went on, was constantly recommending 
new tradespeople, gave unlimited credit to that 
individual, and enabled her in many ways, of 
which Mrs. Denbeigh was unconscious, to 
profit by her connection with the nouveau 
riche. 

‘« By studious conformity to the most ap- 
proved standards, Mrs. Denbeigh, rung by 
rung, slowly climbed the social ladder, a feat 


requiring infinite patience and agility, and one | 


which left upon her countenance the mark of 


many an ambitious conflict, of many a bitter | 


disappointment.”’ 


* * * 


Here is a sketch of a ‘little mother’’ of 
the East side, down-town tenement : 

‘Upon Susie, the oldest of the children, 
devolved the duty of cooking, scrubbing, and 
tending babies ; she was one of those ‘ little 
mothers’ of the poor, weighted down with 
domestic burdens. Though there was between 
the ages of her and Janie merely a difference of 
four years, she had mothered the child from its 
infancy. One baby carrying another had been 
the cause of Janie’s deformity, for one day, 
childish arms tiring, the baby had somehow 
dropped on the doorsteps, bumped to the street, 
and tor weeks after, though no one knew what 


was the matter with her, wailed pitifully. | 


Susie never knew that she was responsible for 
this calamity, but she loved the baby sister, and 
now loved the delicate, feeble child with savage 
intensity. She fought all her battles, stoud 
ready to ‘lick’ any boy in the street who 
called her names, shared all her ‘ treats’ with 


her, and carried her many a block when the | 
It was she who, fright- | 
ened at the child’s continued moaning, had fled | 


weak spine gave out. 


that morning for Miss Lovering, and she now 
came over to the bed, on the edge of which the 
woman sat, and said anxiously : 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Ready Made 


Shirt Waists 
At the Linen Store 


are made from specially selected 
patterns and materials of our own 
importation, 


etc. They are cut on the most 
approved models, and are of 
superior workmanship and finish 
throughout; all buttonholes are 
carefully sewed by hand. 


Prices, 3.00, 3.25, 3.75, 4.00, 
4.50 and 5.00 each. 


We are also showing a line of 
Flannel and Silk Waists in plain 
shades, suitable for summer wear. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
14 WEST 23d STREET 





including Madras | 
Cloths, Linen Zephyrs, Cheviots, | 
Piqués, Linen Lawns, Dimities, | 
Fancy White Goods, Wash Silks, | 











Improved Straight Front 


Pansy [lodel 
For Spring 1901 


Longer and tighter over hips than formerly, 
conforming to present demands of fashion. 


PANSY CORSET CO. 
Cor. B’way and 20th St. 
NEW YORK 


Charming Paris Novelties 


IN 


Fine Lingerie, Tea Gowns, Coats, Skirts, Boas, 
Stocks, etc. 


We are now showing many of the most 


attractive models of 


George’s Paris Shirt Waists 


FIFTH AVENUE 








| We make a specialty of the waists of this celebrated French 
maker, whose models will not be found elsewhere in the city. 


MRS. BESSIE STEWART 


NEW YORK 


Between 36th and 37th Streets 








that are easy to use, being light and easily adjusted. 
For traveling they do not interfere with the packing ef shees in valises or in small space. 


dress. 


NOT THROW AWAY 


shoes which have been wet, have wrinkled, dried hard and stiff and burt your feet, for tney can be made serviceable by using Leadam's Shoe Trees. 
“toe up,” are hard to put on, feel clumsy and tiresome on the feet, soon crack and wear out unless yeu use shoe trees, The Leadam Trees are the enly trees 


Made fer men and women, 


Shoes 


They correctly “* tree the shoe’’ and give it the proper made-to-order appearance demanded by correct 


Insist on having Leadam's 


Trees at your dealer's or sent for$t per pair. Your money back if not satisfactory, An Interesting Boeklet telling yeu just how to care for your shoes sent free. 


LIONEL C. LEADAM, 80 Wall Street, New York 


**POOT TROUBLES,” a littie beek teaching you how to rebieve and cure all the different ills of the feet, sent, pestage prepaid, for only 10 cents. 
& g 








Vogue publishes more Smart Fashions than any other periodical. 
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*€ 6 What's ailin’ her? 
cryin’ all mornin’.’ 

‘* Esther was teeling the child’s pulse. 

***I’m not sure, Susie, but I fear she’s 
going to be ill. Janie, dear, where does it 
hurt you ?’ 

**¢ Troat’s hurted,’ 
* head’s hurted, too.’ 

‘* These were grave symptoms. 

‘* * Has she eaten anything this morning ? ’ 
asked the visitor. 

*** No, ’um,’ replied Susie ; ‘I bringed her 
a pig’s teet-—what’s ginerally her favorite—but 
she wouldn’t look at ir.’ 

‘¢ She ran to the table, caught up a wooden 
plate on which the word § tavorite” still lay, 
and proudly displayed it. 

** ¢ T’se savin’ it for her. See now, Janie,’ 
to her sister persuasively, ‘ wouldn’t youse try a 
teeny taste to please the lady ?’ 

** Miss Lovering gently put the plate aside. 

*<*] think she would better not to try it 
ust now, Susie,’ she said kindly ; ‘ you see, it 
is probably difficult for her to swallow anything 
solid if her throat is sore. Suppose we try a 
little milk heated. Have you any ?’ 

** * No, ’um, but I can git it in a jiffy,’ said 
the resourceful Susie, who vanished into one of 
the adjoining tenements, where a woman, hav- 
ing the desired milk, lent it willingly. Had 
Susie asked for anything else it would have 
been granted with equal friendliness, for in all 
emergencies the poor form a mutual help 
society.’ 


She ain’t stopped 


the child ; 


moaned 


x * * 


The interesting types in the story include 
Westcate, an Englishman with rudimentary 
philanthropic impulses, and Lelia Denbeigh, a 
badly traiaed girl who, under proper influences, 
develops good tendencies. 

This discursive notice of an excellent book 
wiil be brought to a close with the picture of 
Mr. Denbeigh, husband and father who plays 
the part solely of banker in the social life of his 
wife and child : 

** Denbeigh then leaned back in his chair, 
put his elbows on the arms, the tips of his 
fingers together, and wondered how Dan, a son 
of his, could have so little understanding ot 
figures. Little understanding of anything seemed 
characteristic of Dan. The father sighed heav- 
ily and tapped his fingers nervousiy together. 
He hardly knew the boy whom he had left to 
be brought up by his mother, and sometimes 
when he tried to know him the conviction was 
forced on him that the more he knew him the 
less he cared to, for the boy was not the son of 
his father. And Leila ! whose child was she ? 
Not his nor her mother’s, unless, indeed, she 
were the child of the mother, who had grown 
so worldly that he sometimes had difficulty in 
recognizing in her the wife of his youth, whose 
tastes and whose mode of lite had been simple 
like his own, Josiah Denbeigh thought a man 
should be worldiy—it was his business to be, 
else how could he push to the front and come 
out victor in the fight down-town? For Am- 
bition is the world’s chief handmaiden, to 
whom Josiah had all his life paid assiduous 
court, and who now litted him high above his 
fellows, But a woman, he thought, should be 
simple, unspoiled by great wealth—‘ a gem of 
purest ray serene,’ outshining her riches. His 
mother, though of humble origin, had been of 
this high, gentle type, illumining a narrow, re- 
stricted life. His wife, so he thought, had 
been like her ; indeed, that wae the chief rea- 
son why, among the girls in his native home, 
she had been chosen to share not his * house 
and home,” for at that time he possessed none, 
but the house and home he meant he should 
have eventually. And now that she had it she 
did not seem to care for it in the way his 
mother had cared for his boyhood home, in 
which she had been wife and mother, mistress 
and maid, like many another gentlewoman of 
her generation. Measured by his mother, his 
wife fell far short of his ideal. Thus mused 
Josiah Denbeigh, forgetting changed conditions. 

** When his mind wandered back again to 
Leila it was to test her, too, by old standards. 
What would his mother think of the fashion 
plate who, calling him ‘ pupper’ through her 
childhood, now said ‘ papa’ like a wax doll 
pinched hard on the second syllable? Now 
that he thought of it, the girl herself had a 
look as of being pinched. There was no free- 
dom in her movements —how that walk of 


hers irritated him !—her voice had no depth or 
resonance, but apparently had its beginning and 
end in her thrvat ; her laugh was a giggle, 
which seemed to pop out of her head some- | 
where, and was always to the fore when she | 
talked. That she did talk, and to most people 
incessantly, he knew, but of what he was un- 
aware, as she rarely addressed her conversation 
to him, and when he overheard it, expletives 
and slang appeared to form a large part of a 
cackle to him unintelligible. Occasionally in 
the summer, at their country place, where he | 
was mere often at leisure, he joined Leila and 
a girl or man friend, or a group of young peo- 
ple on the piazza, feeling a desire for young 
companionship. But his efforts in this direc- 
tion were not crowned with success. If it was 
a case of Leila and a girl triend, their conversa- 
tion would at once cease and a certain constraint 
in them become evident ; if it were Leila and a 
man, the father was treated to an exhibition of 
silliness which disgusted him ; if it were Leila 
and a group of friends, the young people would 
giggle and chatter over their affairs, completely 
ignoring him. Wistfully he would turn away. 
After a few such experiments he gave it up, 
believing he must be an old man, since such a 
gult lay between him and his children. Some- 
times he wondered if this were an experience 
common to other fathers—it many of them 
were made to feel so old and undesired and out 
of it all as he? And sometimes he felt a 
strong desire to ask them, but never did. Loy- 
alty torbade discussion of his children with his 
friends. Instinctively he shrank from inti- 
mating that they failed to be what he expected. 

** If some night, in a conclave of fathers, the 
barriers formed by family pride and masculine 
reticence were swept away, what an outpouring 
of grievances there would be! No wailing or 
lamentation, but honest, deep-seated grievances | 
would come out from their long hiding, and 
raising earnest, sorrowful voices chorus together 
the hurt of the years, Like little gnomes 
emerging from dark recesses, they would put 
their heads together and cry aloud how the 
slights of sens and daughters had stunted their 
growth and kept them in dark places. Were | 
such a conclave to occur, no good, except the | 
satisfaction of having spoken one’s mind, would | 
come of it, unless that Grievance 








Chorus | 
swelled out to the ears of sons and daughters— 
mothers as well.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


With Prerace sy NatTHAN HaAskE Lt | 
Dott. THomas B. Mosuer. 
. . . | 
His pretty little cartridge-paper-cover 
edition of Fitzgerald’s immortal 


translatlon is mainly interesting be- | 
cause of the preface, in which, after a 
brief summary of what is known of the 
great Persian poet and his English discoverer, 
Mr, Dole proceeds to account for the vogue of 
the Rubaiyat in the present age. The poem, 
which is thoroughly pagan, ‘‘ corresponds with | 
a certain strenuous demand of our day, a dissatis- | 
faction with an unjustified optimism: it voices 
for us the courage of human philosophy facing | 
the unknown and daring the possibilities of a 
god’s injustice : it pictures a popular form of 
fatalism which appeals to the philosophic mind: | 
it has a wholesome taste, though bitter: it rep- | 
resents good fellowship ot men banding together | 
not to resist hut to meet the inevitable. . 
And, lastly, it is all couched ‘n sonorous, ring- 
jng lines, many of them memorable.”’ 


Mrs. ALEx. | 


AND CoMPANY 


A MISSING HERO. By 


R. F,. Fenno 
CHATTo AND Winpvs, Lonpon. 


ANDER. 


A young man, a spendthrift, with expecta- 
tions, is permitted a good stage entrance in the 
first chapter, only to be whisked to South Africa, | 
where after a chapter or two the reader again 
encounters him. Zest is added to the narra- 
tive by the machinations of a most wicked per- | 
son, the secretary and practically the keeper of | 
an addle-pated young noble who is traveling | 
in Africa, A beautiful girl and a surly but in 
the main worthy half-brother also figure in the 
story in which romantic attachments, attempts 
at killing, considerable intrigue and a final 
triumph of the bea.,iful and the brave are 
combined with the story-teller’s art in which 
Mrs. Alexander is past mistress, 








Hair Goods. 


Those wishing 
to view the newest 
coiffure should call 
and examine the 


“ Transfor- 

mation” 
which is most 
striking and beau- 
tiful, Its many 
advantages as to 
comfort and style 
will be readily rec- 
ognized. 

j] as made and patented 

The Newport Coil by me, is made only of 
long, natural, wavy hair, absolutely no stems, 
It is on a flexible patented ring and will conform 
itself into any shape. 

i ot my make are the 
Wigs and Toupees standard of perfection 
for ladies and gentlemen. | allow none to leave 
my establishment unless they are exactly of the 
right color—fit pertectly and are absolutely 
comfortable and secure, 


Hair Dressing and Hair Coloring 

French undulation, sham>oooing by special 
methods; scalp and hair treatment and hair 
coloring artistically done by my large and ex- 
perienced corps of assistants. 


All Utensils Antise ptically Treated. 
No AGENTS. 





No BRANCH STORES, 


033 Broadway, 21—22 Streets. 














THE FACE, NECK AND BUST! 


Physicians advise our guaranteed simple home 
treatment for filling out hollows in the neck and 
face, removing wrinkles and Developing 
the Bust. Improving the health while per- 
fecting the figure. Free booklet, postage, 4c 
THE NATURE CO. 

West 24th Street, New York 
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Readers af Vogue inquiring names of 


shops «where articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and 


date. 
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VOGUE 
BINDING 
CASES 


Holding 
months. 


three 


65 cents. 


each. Sent pre- 
paid by express 
to any address 
in the United 


States on re- 








ceipt of price. Green cloth, stamped in 


gold. 
VOGUE, 3 West 2oth St., N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


For the convenience of its readers 
V ogue undertakes the execution of 
orders for purchases in New York 
shops. 

It has made arrangements for 
this service with experienced shop- 
pers of taste and judgment. 

The charges are ten per cent. 
in addition to the cost of the goods. 

No order will be taken that 
amounts to less than Five dollars, 
but any number of articles may be 


included in one order of Five 


dollars or more. 


Address VOGUE 
3 West 29th St., New York 
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Vartray 


Is Better 
: than Imported. 


WARTRAy 
GINGER 
ALE 










Received the highest recog- 
nition, being awarded the 


GOLD 
MEDAL 


At the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
the exhibitors numbering 611 and 
including the manufacturers 


Belfast, Ireland. Made by 
THE VARTRAY WATER CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. & A. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
(Continued trom page int) 


top of plain and figured foulard, appliquéd with 
lace and trimmed with narrow velvet ribbon. 
The flounce is of figured foulard strapped with 
velvet, undersleeves to match. Hat of tulle 
trimmed with a large rose and foliage. 

Ricut Ficure.—Street gown of fine dark 
blue mohair. Skirt and bodice box-plaited. 
Lace collar of Irish crochet. Turban of blue 
straw trimmed with large rosettes of white 
tulle. 

Fig. 6321. — Evening gown of openwork 
smoke-color grenadine, over cream taffeta. 
The taffeta foundation is circular, finished with 
a narrow bias ruffle, with an accordion-plaited 
chiffon flounce veiling this, edged by a tiny 
ruche. The grenadine drop-skirt is seven-gored, 
with insertions of twine-color Russian lace at 
each seam. The two flou:ces trimming across 
front and sides are of twine-color La Tosca net, 
hand-embroidered with silver bow knots, and 
finished on edge with two quilled rows of smoke- 
velvet baby ribbon. The waist is pointed at 
front, and has a narrow girdle, following point, 
of smoke-gray panne velvet, with rosette and 
sash ends of the La Tosca net with embroidered 
ends. A quilling of baby-velvet ribbon edges. 
Short sleeves, ruffle revers, jabot and front 
drapery of the embroidered net with velvet bor- 
dering. Fan plaits at back concealing the fast- 
ening. ; 

Fig. 6322.—Mourning gown of drap d’ été 
over black taffeta. The skirt is circular 
and trimmed with three English crépe bands 
of graduated depths. Fullness at back in 
inverted plaits. The waist has a closely-fitted 


sertions simulating a yoke. Finishing the 
sleeves, and continuing from edge of deep collar 
round boléro, is a narrow frill of the batiste, 
edged with trilled Mechlin, headed by black 
velvet baby ribbon through Mechlin beading. 
Batiste undersleeves with tucked wristbands, 
stock to match. Tie and girdle of black satin 
taffeta. Hat of folded white maline with alter- 
nate rows of Tuscan fancy braid. Velvet 
strapping brim. Bow of velvet with :wo white 
wings against raised brim at left towards back. 

Fig. 6350.—Gown ot pale old rose silk and 
wool grenadine over same color taffeta, The 
taffeta foundation is three-pieced with a deep 
side-plaited flounce. The grenadine drop-skirt 
is also three-pieced, with black velvet ribbon 
outlining front gore seams. Fullness in tucks 
on hips and at back, The blouse waist is mod- 
eled on the sailor style, opening at fiont with a 
little fullness in tiny plaits, two tucks and a 
velvet ribbon strap on either side. Tucks and 
velvet ribbon trim the back. The collar and 
wristbands are of black panne with deep cream 
lace flower designs inserted, the design also run 
with pastel green silks and silver. Knotted 
scarf and soft girdle of the panne Stock and 
chemisette of white India silk bands with cross- 
stitching between. Black straw picture hat, 
taced with butter-color appliqué lace over white 
chiffon, Large lace bow trimming across front 
with black velvet ribbon spider bow on flat 
crown, each held with rhinestone buckle. 

Fig. 6354.—Leaf-green satin foulard dotted 
with black over cream taffeta. The taffeta 
five-gored foundation has a graduated side- 
plaited flounce, finished with a pinked edge 
rose quilling. The circular foulard drop-skirt 


has a circular flounce, from the edge of which 
back showing a shallow-pointed yoke of tucked, is a second graduated circular flounce. Head- 


dull finish crépe de chine, outlined by a shaped ing and bordering the flounce is a bias fold of 
band of English crépe, edged with narrow bias black liberty satin, with a row of black stitch- 
folds of same. This band continues over ing above. Fullness at back in inverted plait. 
shoulders, outlining the yoke at front. A sec- The boléro waist is over a blouse of Cluny and 
ond, and much narrower shaped fold of crepe point d’esprit net, champagne color, the design 
trims the front, the right side crossing to waist run with the pale green ; undersleeves to match. 
line at left. Narrow crépe girdle. ‘Two folds Shoulder collar, flare cuff and wristband of 
on sleeves. alternate bands of black liberty satin, and leaf- 
Fig. 6342.—Gown of white mohair swiss green taffeta stitched with black. Liberty satin 
muslin dotted with red over white taffeta. The scarf and girdle. Black French straw plateau, 
foundation slip is circular with a narrow bias with white satin taffeta dotted with black, and 
rufle on edge. The swiss muslin drop-skirt trimmed with wall ficwers._ 
is circular with two insertions of deep cream 
Mechlin heading the full circular flounce, 
which has two similar insertions bordering it. 
A fancy boléro with elbow sleeves is over the 
waist of sheer white batiste, which has two in- 
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Clever Shirt Waist and Tailored Hats 
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